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TERMS FOR 1875.—RATES TO CLUBS. 


Subscription Price, single copies $3.20 per annum, in- 
cluding prepayment of postage throughout the United States and 
Canada by the publishers, instead of by the subscribers, as hereto- 
fore. To Clergymen, $2.60. Four copies, $10.50, which is $2.65, postage 
prepaid, per copy; eight copies, $21. The party who sends us $25 
fora club of nine copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to 
a copy free. Postmasters and others, who get up clubs in their 
respective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.45. Specia) 
commission to agents and competitive cash premiums for the larg- 
est lists. Send for particulars. Agents desired in every township, 
to whom exclusive territory will be guaranteed. Money should be 
sent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or registered letter. 
Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 





Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a let- 
terif itis possible to get eithera Postal Money Order,Check, or Draft 
on New York; if you must send currency by mail,do itina Registered 
Letter. Every postmaster is required by law to register letters 
when requested, on payment of eight cents. Either people are cure- 
Jess, and do not enelose money when they say they do, or somebody 
sometimes steals the money. In either case we can not be respon- 
sible for the less. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat 
it: “ CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL IS AT THE RISK OF THE SENDER.’ 


Che Outlook, 


Whatever may be the extent of the good done 
by Moody and Sankey among the unrepentant of 
Brooklyn, there can be no doubt that the evan- 
gelists are awakening the religious and the 
churches. The motives under which the Unita- 
rians, Universalists, and Episcopalians act are not 
supplied directly by Mr. Mooody; they may in 
some eases come from no higher source than sec- 
tarian jealousy, but the results are what most 
concern the world, and these are good. Men are 
hearing more about religion than they have done 
for a long time, and, as in most other periods of 
excitement, the spirit of righteousness is being 
more talked of than the forms thereof. In all 
these developments there is a lesson which it 
seems is plain enough to be read of all men—the 
lesson that the lack of starting is the cause of 
most of the inertia of the moral world, and that 
to start a great moral movement one needs not so 
inuch an unusual degree of wisdom, as of honesty, 
earnestness and persistence. 
ope 

Mr. Sankey’s singing has caused almost as great 
an awakening as his associate’s preaching. Chor- 
isters have probably as seldom adopted Sankey’s 
songs as ministers have used Moody’s sermons, but 
the power of song has been realized as never be- 
fore, the artistic quartette with its soulless music 
is going out of favor, and congregations are being 
lectured, with good effect, about their neglect. of 
one of the most effective means of worship. Even 
the Episcopal Church Congress consumed a whole 
evening last week in denouncing church music as 
it usually is, and in suggesting remedies, and there 
was not a sentiment expressed which might not 
have been heartily applauded by a camp-meeting 
preacher, or by Mr. Sankey himself. Mr. Sankey 
ean, by his example, help the cause of congrega- 
tional singing, and church congresses and con- 
ventions can subject church music to rule, but 
cengregations who can neither hear the former 
nor be disciplined by the latter can take warning 
and courage from what is going on in Brooklyn. 
eo 

Partly because we had not entire confidence in 
its bona fide character, we have as yet made no 
mention of a compliment tendered us as a cen- 
tennial memento by our friends in France. There 
is, however, no doubt that subscriptions have 
actually been received in such generous amount 
as to justify preliminary steps toward the erection 
of a gigantic copper statue of Liberty, to be pre- 
sented to the nation in memory of the days when 
Frenchmen came to our aid in securing independ- 
ence. M. Ed, Laboulaye, as chairman of the 
French-American Union Committee, has commu- 
nicated to the leading journals of this country 
these facts concerning the statue. It is intended 
to place it upon a lofty pedestal on one of the 
islands in New York harbor, the whole structure 
being over two hundred feet high and the figure 
80 arranged that it will serve by night as a light- 
house, The distinguished French artist, August 
Bertholdi, has prepared the design and model, so 
that the work may be said to be fairly under way. 
The telegraph further advises us of a banquet 
held in Paris, on Saturday night, to thank the 





























supporters of the project. M. Laboulaye pre- 
sided, and besides a long array of French celeb- 
rities the United States diplomatic corps was 
amply represented. Mr. Washburn proposed the 
health of President MacMahon, recalling the 
generous aid receivéd by us from France during 
the revolutionary struggle, and M. Laboulaye re- 
sponded in a tribute of praise to our present 
national virtues which, in the lack of a full re- 
port, we can only hope was not so complimentary 
as to be ironical. We may conclude, therefore, 
that if no untoward event overthrows these 
friendly designs we shall really have a superb 
work of art in our harbor, the like of which is 
hardly to be seen elsewhere on earth. Let us be 
duly grateful that the choice of an artist was not 
left in the hands of a Congressional Comittee. 
——— cape 





A report comes from Washington that Secretary 
Chandler is examining the evidences of the loy- 
alty of his subordinates, the tests applied being 
the tickets voted by the clerks, and the willing- 
ness with which political assessments were paid 
during the late campaign ; those who do not pass 
creditably expect to be dismissed. If the report 
is correct, the pitiful sarcasm of the term “ per- 
sonally honest” will be more apparent than ever, 
and the Secretary's reputation as a business man 
will suffer very deservedly. 

-—-?-——— 

Mr. Potter, Supervising Architect of the Treas- 
ury Department, through his official report, en- 
ables us to see how a great many massive 
architectural blunders for which Mr. Mullett was 
blamed were really due to the intermeddling of 
local politicians. Mr. Mullett has a right to ce- 
joice that hereafter he may appear rather in the 
character of scapegoat than of one of the sinners 
to whom scapegoats are necessary. But will Mr. 
Potter's suggestion of a way of avoiding the bad 
results of the old system be heeded? We do not 
refer to the amount of money needlessly spent on 
public buildings, for so long as the House of Rep- 
resentatives can unloose the public purse-strings 
without hindrance, the people must expect to pay 
for as costly buildings as party exigencies may 
demand. But Mr. Potter desires that we may have 
more sightly buildings to represent the money 
spent : he therefore hints that the designs for new 
public buildings should be made by men who can 
devote their entire time to them, rather than by 
the supervising architect, who has already more 
routine work to attend to than any one man can 
do properly. The people whose eyes are daily 
offended by new post-offices and custom-houses 
from which only a frightful earthquake can de- 
liver us will gladly second Mr. Potter’s motion. 
rs) 











The case of the little acrobat ‘* Leo,” which is 
fully reported in the New York daily newspapers, 
will, we hope, warn the public against patronizing 
any amusement in which precocious children are 
performers. It is sad enough to realize that pre- 
cocity is always a prophecy of immature growth 
and premature decay, but precocity on the stage 
almost always indicates a course of training in 
which cruelty and brutality have been the influ- 
ences under which the little performers’ abilities 
have been developed. People outside of Asia can 
hardly imagine more cruel tortures than those 
which most juvenile performers on the stage and in 
the circus undergo, and it is almost as hard to real- 
ize the apathy with which respectable people toler- 
ate performances which can only be made possible 
by the abuse of children. To convert little heath- 
ens abroad while abler children at home are being 
allowed slowly to be deprived of their better 
faculties and are having their worst ones devel- 
oped is not a work which is profitable to human- 
ity. Were a single able, determined man in each 
community to devote a little attention to this 
subject, the torturing of children for the amuse- 
ment of the public would speedily cease, for in 
every State there is some law under which per- 
sons who abuse children can be punished; the 
mere detention of the children until their parent- 
age is proved will in most cases scare the rogues 
into silence and lessen the frequency of child- 
stealing. 


THE REVELATION. 
By Pau H. Hayne. 


E ER calm, frank eyes were ever turned 
In tranquil fashion on mine own; 
No shadow from those lashes dark 
Across their steadfast light was thrown; 
‘Twas I who felt abashed when she 
Her smile unconscious flashed on me, 


I thought the maiden’s heart was cold, 
I dreamed no love could harbor there ;— 
When walking by the summer waves, 
A step stole on us unware ;— 
I turned to see what stranger came ; 
She partly turned ; her check was flame! 


Her cheek was flame, her eyes, whose light 
Ne’er veiled to mine their splendors sweet, 
Now shone like stars of earlier night, 
When sunset and fair gloaming mect; 
O God! that evermore for me 
Her heart had slept—a mystery! 





Deacon Pithin’s Farm, 


A Thanksgiving Story. 





By HARRIET BEECHER STOWF. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE SHADOW. 


HERE is no moment of life, however festive, 

that does not involve the near presence of a 
possible tragedy. When the concert of life is 
playing the gayest and airiest music, it requires 
only the change of a little flat or sharp to modu- 
late into the minor key. 

There seemed at first glance only the elements 
of joyousness and gayety in the surroundings at 
the Pitkin farm. Thanksgiving was come—the 
family, healthy, rosy, and noisy, were all under 
the one roof-tree. There was energy, youth, in- 
telligence, beauty,—a pair of lovers on the eve of 
betrothal just in that misty, golden twilight that 
precedes the full sunrise of avowed and accepted 
love, and yet behind it all was walking with 
stealthy step the shadow of a coming sorrow. 

‘* What in the world ails James ?” said Diana as 
she retreated from the door and surveyed him at 
a distance from her chamber window. His face 
was like a landscape over which a thunder-cloud 
has drifted, and he walked beside his father with 
a peculiar air of proud displeasure and repression, 

At that moment the young man was struggling 
with the bitterest sorrow that can befall youth— 
the breaking up of his life-purpose. He had just 
come to a decision to sacrifice his hopes of educa- 
tion, his man’s ambition, his love, his home and 
family, and become a wanderer on the face of the 
earth. How this befell requires a sketch of char- 
acter. 

Deacon Silas Pitkin was a fair specimen of a 
class of men not uncommon in New England— 
men too sensitive for the severe physical condi- 
tions of New England life, and therefore both suf- 
fering and inflicting suffering. He was a man of 
the finest moral traits, of incorruptible probity, 
of scrupulous honor, of an exacting conseientious- 
ness, and of a sincere piety. But he had begun 
life with nothing; his whole standing in the 
world had been gained inch by inch by the most 
unremitting economy and self-denial, and he was 
a man of little capacity for hope, of whom it was 
said, in popular phraseology, that he ‘‘took 
things hard.” He was never sanguine of good, 
always expectant of evil, and seemed to view life 
like a sentinel forbidden to sleep and constantly 
under arms. 

For such a man to be harassed by a mortgage 
upon his homestead was a steady wear and drain 
upon his vitality. There were times when a posi- 
tive horror of darkness came down upon him— 
when his wife’s untroubled, patient hopefulness 
seemed to him like recklessness, when the small- 
est item of expense was an intolerable burden, 
and the very daily bread of life was full of bitter- 
ness ; and when these paroxysms were upon him, 
one of the heaviest of his burdens was the support 
of his son in college. It was true that he was 
proud of his son’s talents and sympathized with 
his Jove for learning—he had to the full that sense 
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of the value of education which is the very vital 
force of the New England mind—and in an hour 
when things looked brighter to him he had given 
his consent to the scheme of a college education 
freely. ‘ 

James was industrious, frugal, energetic, and 
had engaged to pay the most of his own ex- 
penses by teaching in the long winter vacations. 
But unfortunately this year the Mapleton Acade- 
my, which had been promised to him for the 
winter term, had been taken away by a little ma- 
neuver of local politics and given to another, thus 
leaving him without resource. This disappoint- 
ment, coming just at the time when the yearly 
interest upon the mortgage was due, had brovght 
upon his father one of those paroxysms of helpless 
gloom and discouragement in which the very 
world itself seemed clothed in sack-cloth. 

From the time that he heard the Academy was 
gone, Deacon Silas lay awake nights in the black- 
ness of darkness. ‘‘ We shall all go to the poor- 
house together—that’s where it will end,” he said, 
as he tossed restlessly in the dark. 

**Oh no, no, my dear,” said his, wife, with those 
serene eyes that had looked through so many 
gloomy hours; ‘‘ we must cast our care on God.” 

‘It’s easy for women to talk. You don’t have 
the interest money to pay, you are perfectly reck- 
less of expense. Nothing would do but James 
must go to college, and now see what it’s bringing 
us to !” | 

‘“Why, father, I thought you yourself were in 
favor of it.” 

m ‘Well, I did wrong then. You persuaded me 
into it. I'd no business to have listened to you 
and Jim and got all this load on my shoulders.” 

Yet Mary Pitkin knew in her own calm, clear 
head that she had not been reckless of expense. 
The yearly interest money was ever before her, 
and her own incessant toils had wrought no small 
portion of what was needed to pay it. Her but- 
ter at the store commanded the very highest 
price, her straw braiding sold for a little more 
than that of any other hand, and she had calcu- 
lated all the returns so exactly that she felt sure 
that the interest money for that year was safe. 
She had seen her husband pass through this nerv- 
ous crisis many times before, and she had learned 
to be blamed in silence, for she was a woman out 
of whom all selfness had long since died, leaving 
only the tender pity of the nurse and the con- 
soler. Her soul rested on her Saviour, the one 
ever present, inseparable friend ; and when it did 
no good to speak to her husband, she spoke to 
her God for him, and so was peaceful and peace- 
giving. 

Even her husband himself felt her strengthen- 
ing, rest-giving power, an« for this reason he bore 
down on her with the burden of all his tremors 
and his cares; for while he disputed, he yet be- 
lieved her, and rested upon her with an utter 
helpless trust, as the good angel of his house. 
Had she for a moment given way to apprehen- 
sion, had her step been a thought less firm, her 
eye less peaceful, then indeed the world itself 
would have seemed to be sinking under his feet. 
Meanwhile she was to him that kind of relief 
which we derive from a person to whom we may 
say everything without a fear of its harming 
them. He felt quite sure that, say what he would, 
Mary would always be hopeful and courageous ; 
and he felt some secret idea that his own gloomy 
forebodings were of service in restricting and 
sobering what seemed to him her too sanguine 
nature. He blindly reverenced without ability 
fully to comprehend her exalted religious fervor, 
and the quietude of soul that it brought. But he 
did not know through how many silent conflicts, 
how many prayers, how many tears, how*many 
hopes resigned and sorrows welcomed, she had 
come into that last refuge of sorrowful souls, that 
immovable peace when all life's anguish ceases, 
and the will of God becomes the final rest. 

But, unhappily for this present crisis, there was, 
as there often is in family life, just enough of the 
father's nature in the son to bring them into col- 
lision with each other. James had the same 
nervously anxious nature, the same intense feeling 
of responsibility, the same tendency towards 
morbid earnestness; and on that day there had 
come collision. 

His father had poured forth upon him his fears 
and apprehensions in a manner which implied a 
censure on his son, as being willing to accept a 
life of scholarly ease, while his father and mother 
were, as he expressed it, ‘‘ working their lives 
away,” 

“But I tell you, father, as God is my witness, I 4 





mcan to pay all; you shall not suffer; interest | 


and principal—all that my work would bring—I 
engage to pay back.” 

‘You !—you'll never have anything! You'll be 
a poor man as long as you live. Lost the Acade- 
my this fall—that tells the story !” 

‘* But, father, it wasn’t my fault that I lost the 
Academy.” 

“It’s no matter whose fault it was—that’s 
neither here nor there—you lost it, and here you 
are with the vacation before you and nothing to 
do! There’s your mother, she’s working herself 
to death ; she never gets any rest. I expect she'll 
go off in a consumption one of these days.” 

‘There, there, father! that’s enough! 
don’t say any more. 
thing to do !” 

There are words spoken at times in life that do 
not sound bitter that come from a pitiable depth 
of anguish, and as James turned from his father 
he had taken a resolution that convulsed him 
with pain ; his strong arms quivered with the re- 
pressed agony, and he hastily sought a distant 
part of the field, and began cutting and stacking 
corn-stalks with a nervous energy. 

‘“Why, ye work like thunder!” was Biah’s 
comment. ‘Book larnin’ hain’t spiled ye yet; 
your arms are good for suthin’.” 

‘* Yes, my arms are good for something, and I'll 
use them for something,” said Jim. 

There was raging a tempest in his soul. For a 
young fellow of a Puritan education in those days 
to be angry with his father was somewhat that 
seemed to him as awful a sacrilege as to be angry 
with his God, and yet he felt that his father had 
been bitterly, cruelly unjust towards him. He 
had driven economy to the most stringent ex- 
tremes ; he had avoided the intimacy of his class 
fellows, lest he should be drawn into needless ex- 
penses ; he had borne with shabby clothing and 
mean fare among better dressed and richer asso- 
ciates, and been willing to bear it. He had stud- 
ied faithfully, unremittingly, for two years, but at 
the moment he turned from his father the throb 
that wrung his heart was the giving up of all. 

He had in his pocket a letter from his towns- 
man and schoolmate, Sam Allen, mate of an East 
Indiaman just fitting out at Salem, and it said: 

*“ We are going to sail with a picked crew, and we want 
one just such a fellow as you for third mate. Come along, 
and you can go right up, and your college mathematics will 
be all the better for us. Come right off, and your berth will 
be ready, and awuy for round the world!” 

Here, to be sure, was immediate position— 
wages—employment—freedom from the intolera- 
ble burden of dependence ; but it was accepted at 
the sacrifice of all his life’s hopes. True, that in 
those days the experiment of a sea-faring life had 
often, even in instances which he recalled, 
brought forth fortune and an ability to settle 
down in peaceful competence in after life. But 
there was Diana. Would she wait for him? En- 
circled on all sides with lovers, would she keep 
faith with an adventurer gone for an indefinite 
quest? The desponding, self-distrusting side of 
his nature said, ‘‘ No. Why should she?’ Then, 
to go was to give up Diana—to make up his mind 
to have her belong to some other. Then, there 
was his mother. An unutterable reverential pa- 
thos always to him encircled the idea of his 
mother. Her life to him seemed a hard one. 
From the outside, as he viewed it, it was all self- 
sacrifice and renunciation. Yet he knew that she 
had set her heart on an education for him, as 
much as it could be set on anything earthly. He 
was her pride, her hope, and just now that very 
thought was full of bitterness. There was no 
help for it; he must not let her work herself to 
death for him; he would make the household 
vessel lighter by the throwing himself into the 
sea, to sink or swim as might happen ; and then, 
perhaps, he might come back with money to help 
them all. 

All this was what was surging and boiling in 
his mind when he came in from his work to the 
supper that night. 


Please 
You'll see I will find somc- 


CHAPTER IV. 
DIANA. 

EB pez’: PITKIN was like some of the fruits 

of her native hills, full of juices which tend 
to sweetness in maturity, but which when not 
quite ripe have a pretty decided dash of sharp- 
ness. There are grapes that require a frost to 
ripen them, and Diana was somewhat akin to 
these. 

She was a mettlesome, warm-blooded creature, 
full of the energy and audacity of youth, to whom 
as yet life was only a frolic and a play spell. 
Work never tired her. She ate heartily, slept 
peacefully, went to bed Jaughing, and got up ina 





merry humor in the morning. Diana’s laugh was: 
as early a note as the song’ of birds. Such a 
nature is not at first sympathetic. It has in it 
some of the unconscious cruelty which belongs to 
nature itself, whose sunshine never pales at hu- 
man trouble. Eyes that have never wept cannot 
comprehend sorrow. Moreover, a lively girl of 
eighteen, looking at life out of eyes which be- 
wilder others with their brightness, does not 
always see the world truly, and is sometimes 
judged to be heartless when she is only immature. 

Nothing was further from Diana’s thoughts 
than that any grave trouble was overhanging her- 
lover’s mind—for her lover she very well knew 
that James was, and she had arranged beforehand: 


| to herself very pretty little comedies of life, to be 


duly enacted in the long vacation, in which James. 
was to appear as the suitor, and she, not too soon 
nor with too much eagerness, was at last to ac- 
knowledge to him how much he was to her. But 
meanwhile he was not to be too presumptuous. 
It was not set down in the cards that she should 
be too gracious or make his way too easy. When, 
therefore, he brushed by her hastily, on entering 
the house, with a flushed cheek and frowning 
brow, and gave no glance of admiration at the 
pretty toilet she had found time to make, she was 
slightly indignant. She was as ignorant of the 
pang which went like an arrow through his heart 
at the sight of her as the bobolink which whirrs 
and chitters and tweedles over a grave. 

She turned away and commenced a kitten-like 
frolic with Bill, who was always only too happy 
to second any of her motions, and readily prom- 
ised that after supper she would go with him a 
walk of half a mile over to a neighbor’s, where 
was a corn-husking. A great golden lamp of a 
harvest moon was already coming up in the fad- 
ing flush of the evening sky, and she promised 
herself much amusement in watching the result 
of her maneuver on James. 

‘* He'll see at any rate that I am not waiting his 
beck and call. Next time, if he wants my com- 
pany he can ask for it in season. I’m not going 
to indulge him in sulks, not I. These college fel- 
lows worry over books till they hurt their diges- 
tion, and then have the blues and look as if the 
world was coming to an end,” and Diana went to 
the looking-glass and rearranged the spray of 
golden rod in her hair and nodded at herself 
defiantly, and then turned to help get on the: 
supper. 

The Pitkin folk that night sat down. to an 
ample feast, over which the impending 'Thanks- 
giving shed its hilarity. There was not only the 
inevitable great pewter platter, scoured to silver 
brightness, in the center of the table, and piled: 
with solid masses of boiled beef, pork, cabbage 
and all sorts of vegetables, and the equally inevi- 
table smoking loaf of rye and Indian bread, to 
accompany the pot of baked pork and beans, but 
there were specimens of all the newly-made 
Thanksgiving pies filling every available space on 
the table. Diana set special value on herself as a 
pie artist, and she had taxed her ingenuity this. 
year to invent new varieties, which were received 
with bursts of applause by the boys. These sat 
down to the table in democrati¢ equality. Biah 
Carter and Abner, with all the sons of the family, 
old and young, each eager, hungry and noisy, 
and over all, with moonlight calmness and steadi- 
ness, Mary Pitkin ruled and presided, dispensing 
to each his portion in due season, while Diana, 
restless and mischieVous as a sprite, seemed to be 
possessed with an elfin spirit of drollery, venting 
itself in sundry little tricks and antics, which- 
drew ready laughs from the boys and reproving 
glances from the deacon. For the deacon was 
that night in one of his severest humors. As 
Biah Carter aftewards remarked of that night, 
‘““You could feel there was thunder in the air 
somewhere round. The deacon had got on about 
his longest face, and when the deacon’s face is 
about down to its wust, why it would stop a robin 
singin’—there couldn't nothin’ stan’ it.” 

To-night the severely cut lines of his face had: 
even more than usual of haggard sternness, and 
the handsome features of James beside him, in 
their fixed gravity, presented that singular likeness 
which often comes out between father and son in- 
seasons of mental emotion. Diana in vain sought 
to draw a laugh from her cousin. In pouring his 
home-brewed beer she contrived to spatter him, 
but he wiped it off without a smile, and let pass 
in silence some arrows of raillery that she had 
directed at his somber face. 

When they rose from table, however, he fol- 
lowed her into the pantry. 

_“Diana, will you take a walk with me to- 
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‘night ?’ he said, in a voice husky with repressed 
‘feeling. { 

“To-night ! Why, I have just promised Bill to 
go with him over to the husking at the Jenks’s. 
Why don’t you go with us? We're going to have 
Aots of fun,” she added with an innocent air of not 
perceiving his gravity. 

‘*T can’t,” he said. 
with you alone. 
ed to say.” 

“Bless me, how you frighten one! You look 
solemn as a hearse ; but I promised to go with 
Bill to-night, and I suspect another time will do 
just as well. What you have to say will keep, I 
suppose,” she said mischievously. 

He turned away quickly. 

“*T should really like to know what’s the matter 
‘with you to-night,” she added#but as she spoke 
he went up-stairs and shut the door. 

** He’s cross to-night,” was Diana’s comment. 
‘*’ Well, he’ll have to get over his pet. I sha’n’t 
mind it! 

Up-stairs in his room James began the work of 
putting up the bundle with which he was to go 
forth to seek his fortune. There stood his books, 
silent and dear witnesses of the world of hope and 
culture and refined enjoyment he had been mean- 
ing to enter. He was to know them no more. 
Their mute faces seemed to look at him mourn- 
fully as parting friends. He rapidly made his 
selection, for that night he was to be off in time 
to reach the vessel before she sailed, and he felt 
even glad.to avoid the Thanksgiving festivities for 
which he had so little relish. Diana’s frolicsome 
gaiety seemed heart-breaking to him, on the same 
principle that the poet sings : 


‘* Besides I wanted to walk 
I had something special I want- 


* How can ye chant, yc little birds,} 
And I sae weary, fu’ 0’ care?” 

To the heart struck through with its first ex- 
periences of real suffering all nature is full of 
cruelty, and the young and light-hearted are a 
large part of nature. 

‘* She has no feeling,” he said to himse]f. ‘‘Well, 
there is one reason the more for my going. She 
won't break her heart for me; nobody loves me 
but mother, and it’s for her sake I must go. She 
mustn’t work herself to death for me.” 

And then he sat down in the window to write a 
note to be given to his mother after he had sailed, 
for he could not trust himself to tell her what he 
was about to do. He knew that she would try to 
persuade him to stay, and he felt faint-hearted 
when he thought of her. ‘‘ She would sit up early 
and late, and work for me to the last gasp,” he 
thought, ‘* but father was right. It is selfish of me 
to take it,” andso he sat trying to fashion his 
parting note into a tone of cheerfulness. 

‘““My dear mother,” he wrote, ‘this will come 
to you when I have set off on a four years’ voyage 
round the world. Father has convinced me that 
it’s time for me to be doing something for myself ; 
and I couldn't get a school to keep—and, after all, 
education is got other ways than at college. It’s 
hard to go, because I love home, and hard because 
you will miss me—though no one else will. But 
father may rely upon it, I will not be a burden 
on him another day. Sink or swim, I shall never 
come back till I have enough to do for myself, 
and you too. So good bye, dear mother. I know 
you will always pray for me, and wherever I am I 
shall try to do just as I think you would want me 
to do. I know your prayers will follow me, and I 
shall always be your affectionate son. 

**P.S.—The boys may have those chestnuts and 
walnuts in my room—and in my drawer there isa 
bit of ribbon with a locket on it I was going to 
give cousin Diana. Perhaps she won't care for 
it, though ; but if she does, she is welcome to it— 
it may put her in mind of old times.” 

And this is all he said, with bitterness in his 
heart, as he leaned on the window and looked out 
at the great yellow moon that was shining so 
bright as to show the golden hues of the over- 
hanging elm boughs and the scarlet of an adjoin- 
ing maple. 

A light ripple of laughter came up from below, 
and a chestnut thrown up struck him on the 
hand, and he saw Diana and Bill step from out 
the shadowy porch. 

“There's a chestnut for you, Mr. Owl,” she 
called, gaily, ‘“‘if you will stay moping up there ! 
Come, now, it’s a splendid evening; won't you 
come ?” 

“No, thank you. 
reply. 

“That's true enough ; the less.is yourown. Good 
bye, Mr. Philosopher.” 

**Good bye, Diana.” 
Something in the tone struck strangely through 


I sha’n’t be missed,” was the 





her heart. It was the voice of what Diana never 
had felt yet—deep suffering—and she gave a little 
shiver. 

“What an awfully solemn voice James has 
sometimes,” she said; and then added, with a 
laugh, ‘‘ It would make his fortune as a Methodist 
minister.” 

The sound of the light laugh and little snatches 
and echoes of gay talk came back like heartless 
elves to mock Jim’s sorrow. . 

“So much for her,” he said, and turned to go 
and look for his mother. 

CHAPTER V. 
THE GOOD-BY. 

} E knew where he should find her. There 

was a little, low work-room adjoining the 
kitchen that was his mother’s sanctum. There 
stood her work-basket—there were always piles 
and piles of work, begun or finished ; and there 
also her few books at hand, to be glanced into in 
rare snatches of leisure in her busy life. 

The old times New England house mother was 
not a mere unreflective drudge of domestic toil. 
She was a reader and a thinker, keenly apprecia- 
tive in intellectual regions. The literature of 
that day in New England was sparse ; but what- 
ever there was, whether in this country or in 
England, that was noteworthy, was matter of 
keen interest, and Mrs. Pitkin’s small library was 
very dear to her. No nun in a convent under 
vows of abstinence ever practiced more rigorous 
self-denial than did she in the restraints and gov- 
ernment of intellectual tastes and desires. Her 
son was dear to her as the fulfillment and expres- 
sion of her unsatisfied craving for knowledge, the 
possessor of those fair fields of thought ‘which 
duty forbade her to explore. 

James stood and looked in at the window, and 
saw her sorting and arranging the family mend- 
ing, busy over piles of stockings and shirts, while 
on the table beside her lay her open Bible, and 
she was singing to herself, in a low, sweet under- 
tone, one of the favorite minor-keyed melodies o 
those days: . 

**O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home!” 

An indescribable feeling, blended of pity and 
reverence, swelled in his heart as he looked at 
her and marked the whitening hair, the thin worn 
little hands so busy with their love work, and 
thought of all the bearing and forbearing, the 
waiting, the watching, the long-suffering that 
had made up her life for so many years. The 
very look of exquisite calm and resolved strength 
in her patient eyes and in the gentle lines of her 
face had something that seemed to him sad and 
awful—as the purely spiritual always looks to the 
more animal nature. With his blood bounding 
and tingling in his veins, his strong arms pulsat- 
ing with life, and his heart full of a man’s vigor 
and resolve, his mother’s life seemed to him to be 
one of weariness and drudgery, of constant, un- 
ceasing self-abnegation. Calm he knew she was, 
always sustained, never faltering ; but her victory 
was one which, like the spiritual sweetness in the 
face of the dying, had something of sadness for 
the living heart. 

He opened the door and came in, sat down* by 
her on the floor, and laid his head in her lap. 

‘* Mother, you never rest ; you never stop work- 
ing.” 

“Oh, no!” she said gaily, ‘I’m just going to 
stop now. I had only a few last things I wanted 
to get done.” 

‘““Mother, I can’t bear to think of you; your 
life is too hard. We'all have our amusements, 
our rests, our changes ; your work is never done ; 
you are worn out, and get no time to read, no 
time for anything but drudgery.” 

“Don't say drudgery, my boy—work done for 
those we love never is drudgery. I’m so happy to 
have you all around me I never feel it.” 

‘*But mother, you are not strong, and I don’t 
see how you can hold out to do all you do.” 

‘“* Well,” she said simply, ‘‘ when my strength is 
all gone I ask God for more, and he always gives 
it. ‘They that wait on the Lord shall renew 
their strength.’” And her hand involuntarily fell 
on the open Bible. 

‘* Yes, I know it,” he said, following her hand 
with his eyes—while ‘“‘ Mother,” he said, ** I want 
you to give me your Bible and take mine. I think 
yours would do me more good.” 

There was a little bright flush and a pleased 
smile on his mother’s face— 

‘*Certainly, my boy, I will.” 

“TI see you have marked your favorite places,” 








he added. ‘It will seem like hearing you speak 
to read them.” 

** With all my heart,” she added, taking up the 
Bible and kissing his forehead as she put it into 
his hands. ° 

There was a struggle in his heart how to say 
farewell without saying it—without letting her 
know that he was going to leave her. He clasped 
her in his arms and kissed her again and again. 

‘** Mother,” he said, “if I ever get into heaven 
it will be through you.” 

‘** Don’t say that, my son—it must be through a 
better Friend than I am—who loves you more 
than Ido. I have not died for you—He did.” 

‘*Oh, that I knew where I might find him then. 
You I can see—Himm I cannot.” 

His mother looked at him with a face full of ra- 
diance, pity, and hope. 

‘**I feel sure you 27/1,” she said. ‘ You are con- 
secrated,” she added, in a low voice, laying her 
hand on his head. 

‘* Amen,” said James, in a reverential tone. He 
felt that she was at that moment as she often was 
—silently speaking to One Invisible of and for 
him, and the sense of it stole over him like a ben- 
ediction. There was a pause of tender silence for 
many minutes. 

‘Well, I must not keep you up any: longer, 
mother dear—it’s time you were resting. Good- 
night.” And with along embrace and kiss they 
separated. He had yet fifteen miles to walk to 
reach the midnight stage that was to convey him 
to Salem. 

As he was starting from the house with his bun- 
dle in his hand, the sound of a gay laugh came 
through the distant shrubbery. It was Diana 
and Bill returning from the husking. Hastily 
he concealed himself behind a clump of old Lilac 
bushes till they emerged into the moonlight and 
passed into the house. Diana was in one of those 
paroxysms of young girl frolic which are the ef- 
fervescence of young, healthy blood, as natural as 
the gyrations of a bobolink on a clover head. 
James was thinking of dark nights and stormy 
seas, years of exile, mother’s sorrows, home per- 
haps never to be seen more, and the laugh jarred 
on him like a terrible discord. He watched her 
into the house, turned, and was gone. 

(To be continued.) 





THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 
I. 
GIVE you my word for it, the cross of Christ 
is not so evil as they call it; it is sweet, light, com- 
fortable. 


RUTHERFORD. 
IT. 


Can a fig-tree, my brethren, bear olive berries? 
either a vine, figs? So can no fountain yield both salt 
water and fresh. Who is a wise man and endued with 
knowledge among you? Let him shew out of a good 
conversation his works, with meekness of wisdom. 

JAMES, an Apostle of Jesus Christ. 
Ill. 
O, hearts of love! O, souls that turn 
Like sunflowers, to the pure and best, 
To you the truth is manifest! 
For they the mind of Christ discern 
Who lean, like John, upon his breast. 
J.G. WHITTIER. 
IV. 

And I slept and dreamed again, and saw the same 
two pilgrims going down the mountains, along the 
highway, towards the city. Nowa little below these 
(Delectable) mountains, ou the left hand, lieth the 
country of Conceit; from which country there comes 
into the way in which the pilgrims walked, a little 
crooked lane. Here, therefore, they met with a very 
brisk lad that came out of that country, and his name 
was Ignorance. 

v Joan BUNYAN. 
My wine has run 
Indeed out of my cup, and there is none 
To gather up the bread of my repast, 
Scattered and trampled. Yet I find some good 
In earth's green herbs, and streams that bubble up 
Clear from the darkling ground,—content until 
I sit with angels before better food. 
VI Ins. BROWNING. 


Brother, if thou prayest for thyself alone, one alone 
will pray for thee; if thou prayest for all, all will 
pray for thee. 

AUGUSTINE to AMBROSE. 
Vil. 

Some glances of real beauty may be seen in their 
faces who dwell in true meekness. There is a harmony 
in the sound of that vojce to which Divine Love gives 
utterance, and some appearance of right order in their 
temper and conduct whose passions are regulated ; yet 
these do not fully show forth that inward life to those 
who have not felt it; this white stone and new name 
is only known rightly by such as receive it. 

JOHN WOOLMAN. 
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ON THE ADVANCEMENT OF LYING. 
By ScrRUTATOR. 


F ever any experiment in government was 

thoroughly éried, and thoroughly proved to 
be a failure, we should have supposed that the 
enforcement of laws by means of the imposition 
of oaths was that precise experiment. Test oaths 
of every sort and description were formerly re- 
quired in Europe as a condition of administering 
even the smallest public employment ; and when- 
ever any Government was at its wit’s end to en- 
force unpopular laws, it resorted, as a last despe- 
rate hope, te the exaction of some fresh oaths. 
So complete has been the failure of this system, 
that the English Government not only long ago 
abolished test oaths, but, in the hope of restoring 
the greatly diminished reverence of the people for 
oaths in courts of justice, expressly prohibited all 
other oaths, and substituted in their place a 
simple but solemn declaration, reducing the re- 
quirement even of these declarations to the low- 
est possible extent. 

But our Governments, both State and National, 
have adopted any number of expedients which 
have been thoroughly tried and exploded in Eu- 
rope, and among other experiments of,this kind 
we notice an apparently increasing tendency to 
look for the cure of all public evils in an increase 
of the number of oaths. When the Custom 
House business is to be reformed, the number of 
oaths is multiplied, and the stringency of their 
terms greatly increased. When the loyalty of a 
citizen is supposed to be on the wane, it is revived 
by administering an iron-clad oath. Whe Legis- 
latures grow corrupt it is sought to cure their 
wickedness by administering solemn oaths against 
it. 

We do not believe that there is any country on 
the face of the earth in which so many oaths are 
administered as in the United States. It is uni- 
versally conceded that the multitudinous swear- 
ing of the past has failed to keep the administra- 
tion of our Government up to the proper level of 
morality, and, therefore, there seems to bea 
pretty general resolution to require ten times as 
much swearing in the future, with the faint hope 
that there may be an increase of, say, one-tenth in 
performance. 

Consider a few of these requirements and let 
our readers ask themselves what is their probable 
effect upon the minds of those who are called 
upon to assume these obligations. If an Ameri- 
can going abroad desires a passport, he cannot 
obtain it without taking an oath, not merely to 
support the Constitution of the United States— 
an obligation which not one in a hundred who 
take it can understand—but, furthermore, to per- 
form all the duties which now are, or at any other 
time hereafter may be required of him by law. 
Such an obligation, not one in ten thousand 
understands, or if he did understand, would seri- 
ously assume ; for the language is so broad that 
it might very well refer, not only to the laws of 
the United States, but to the laws of the particu- 
lar State in which the citizen resides. Many of 
these laws are purely arbitrary in their require- 
ments; some of thementirely obsolete, and some 
of them utterly impossible of performance. 

In the careless haste of legislation, it not in- 
frequently happens that legislatures impose con- 
tradictory or otherwise impossible obligations 
upon citizens. When the courts come to admin- 
ister these laws, of course they condemn no one 
for doing that which is impossible, or for disobey- 
ing one statute which is inconsistent with an- 
other. But what is the citizen to do who swears 
before God fully to perform all these laws? We 
all know, of course, what he does do—he goes on 
about his business precisely as if he had taken no 
oath of the kind. The law requires him to build 
his party-wall of a certain thickness. Does any 
one know of a case in which a gentleman who has 
taken a passport to Europe has developed any 
new conscientiousness upon the question of the 
thickness of his walls? The laws require a great 
number of formalities, useful, no doubt, but the 
non-performance of which is only visited by a 
trifling penalty never practically enforced. Does 
any returned traveler show unusual vigilance in 
eomplying with those legal details the omission 
of which is visited, at most, with a fine of five or 
ten dollars? Yet there is the text of his oath, by 
which, according to any ather than a most refined 
legal interpretation, he certainly swears, for all 
the rest of his life, to clean the ice off his side- 
walk within precisely such time as may be re- 
quired by law, and to perform a hundred other 
little acts, important, no doubt, when taken col- 





lectively, but concerning which even the best 
citizens allow themselves, with clear consciences, a 
large discretion as to whether they will obey the 
statute or suffer the penalty. 

But the traveler returns to his native land. He 
briags with him a few purchases made in Europe. 
Instead of adopting the system by whieh the 
proper officers shall judge for themselves what is 
dutiable and what is not, the law, afraid to trust 
its own officers, requires every traveler to swear 
to a description of his property, and relies largely 
upon the supposed solemnity of an oath as a pro- 
tection to the national revenue. Twenty years ago 
there was no such requirement, and very little 
smuggling. A change in the tariff being made, 
smuggling was found to increase, and a system 
involving a frequent, but not invariable, adminis- 
tration of oaths was adopted as acheck. But it 
was found that smuggling still increased ; and the 
United States, having no confidence in its own 
officers and its own power of administering law, 
sought to cure the evil by making the oath in- 
variable, instead of occasional. How much of a 
cure this will prove, we shall probably learn in 
the course of another year. 

From the earliest period in the history of our 
country, public officers have been required to 
take an oath promising to administer their offices 
faithfully. How much this has been worth in the 
past we all know; but since a simple and concise 
form has proved of no effect, recent amendments 
to the Constitutions of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Illinois have undertaken to make official 
oaths a great deal longer, in the hope of making 
them also a great deal stronger. It was found 
that the members of the legislature procured their 
election by bribery ; and therefore all new mem- 
bers are required to swear that they have not, 
directly or indirectly, given any bribes. Many 
legislators took bribes: therefore they are, in fu- 
ture, to swear that they will not take them, and, 
apparently, very great importance is attached, in 
the public mind, to these provisions. It seems to 
be thought that they will certainly accomplish a 
great reform. But, if we are any judges of human 
nature, these oaths will become as formal, hollow, 
and empty of meaning to legislators who have 
heard them administed year after year as any of 
the older and simpler oaths which they were in 
the habit of violating. Men who are wicked 
enough to take bribes will not long be deterred 
from doing so by having promised under oath 
that they would not; and we apprehend that, 
after a few years, the only effeet of these multi- 
plied oaths will be to burden the consciences of 
honest men who may misapprehend their mean- 
ing, and to increase the proportion of utterly 
reckless, conscienceless, and desperate men in the 
political arena. 

In order to cover every possible loophole, the 
constitutional amendment adopted in New York 
goes much further than to require an oath that 
the candidate does not give any bribe : it requires 
him to swear that he has not paid anything for 
the purpose of influencing his election—a broad 
phrase, which may well trouble the mind of a 
high-minded and scrupulous man, while a man 
accustomed to sharp criticism of language and not 
overburdened with scruples may find an interpre- 
tation satisfactory to himself and not at all hin- 
dering his canvass, and an entirely unscrupulous 
man wouid of course take the oath regardless of 
the fact. 

All oaths are more or less objectionable because 
of the different interpretations which may be put 
upon them, and because they operate as burdens 
upon honest men, and give a certain advantage, 
of more or less value, to rogues. Even the vener- 
able oath in a court of justice to tell ‘the truth, 
the whole truth, and nething but the truth,” is 
not of perfectly simple interpretation, and is cer- 
tainly not understood by the courts in the sense 
in which it is understood by common men. The 
truth, the court, undoubtedly, does expect from a 
witness ; but if he undertakes to tell the whole 
truth, upon almost any point concerning which 
he is questioned, he will find himself promptly 
checked by the lawyers and the court. He is not 
allowed to volunteer anything. He can only tell 
just so much of the truth as the questions put to 
him allow; and this may be, and frequently is 
intended to be, by the lawyer putting the question, 
only a portion of the truth ; and thus the witness 
may be compelled to state the facts in such inan- 
ner, and under such limitations, as not to produce 
anything like the effect upon the jury which 
would be produced by a statement of the whole 
truth. Still this form works well, because, by long 
practice, its meaning has become settled in the 





understanding of judges and lawyers, and they 
can guide witnesses without difficulty. But when 
new and long forms of oaths are invented, their 
meaning is doubtful, even in the minds of judges ; 
and plain men are entirely at a loss to understand 
them properly. They are, therefore, hindered 
from exercising their rights freely; while uncon- 
scientious men are not troubled in the least. 

We believe that sooner or later all steps which 
have been taken in this direction must be re- 
traced, that oaths must be confined to courts of 
justice alone, and should go no further than to 
enforce absolute truth in any declaration that is 
made. Loyalty to tae Government should be se- 
cured by the education of the people, and by a 
just administration of the Government itself. If 
it cannot be secured in this way, it never will be 
helped by enforged oaths from unwilling lips. 
Custom House affidavits, and all other declara- 
tions now made under oath, outside of courts of 
justice, should be, as far as possible, abolished 
altogether; but where this is not possible, they 
should be made simply deliberate and solemn 
statements, with punishment, in case of falsehood, 
approximating to the punishment for perjury. 
We are satisfied that they could be, to a large ex- 
tent, dispensed with altogether. In the Custom 
House, duties ought to be levied upon such a 
principle as to enable the officers to calculate the 
duties without any aid from the statements of in- 
terested parties, because any reliance upon such 
statements will always give the dishonest an ad- 
vantage in the competition of business over 
upright and honest men. In a word, we would 
have the Government of the nation and of every 
State refrain from a policy which, as we think, is 
summed up in our title—the advancement of ly- 
ing, the bestowal of premiums upon unscrupu- 
lousness, the encouragement of ingenious fraud 
and deceit. Let the adininistration of the law be 
made to depend upon the integrity of its officials, 
and let the people who make these officials under- 
stand that there is no,shorter road to securing 
honesty*in office than the careful selection of men 
whose honesty has been fully proved before they 
enter upon office. 





A WEEK IN A WELSH VILLAGE. 
By J. B. T. MarsuH. 


WELVE hundred people are tucked away in 
this little hamlet in the heart of Wales and out 
of the usual range of American tourists. The river 
which flows through the valley is spanned by an 
old stone bridge of five or six broad arches whose 
weather-worn piers seem as solid as the ledges 
from which they were quarried. Clumps of daisies 
have rooted in the crevices, forming a wall of 
bloom in these August days. 

The business artery of the place is a narrow, 
crooked street, constricted here and there by jut- 
ting shops. On the weekly market-day the local 
tradesmen, and the traveling hucksters who go 
from town to town, spread out their wares in ‘it 
and for a few hours it is clogged with buyers and 
sellers. One lays out his stock of earthenware in 
the middle of the street—huge, yellow, flaring 
crocks that will hold ten gallons each, and table 
sets with the striking architectural decorations 
in blue or purple that were the delight of our 
New England grandmothers. One covers a blan- 
ket with an assortment of notions that rivals the 
variety of a Yankee peddler’s wagon, shoe laces, 
rattle boxes, combs, etc., and a penny is the price 
of almost every article—the dollar-store system 
reduced to its lowest terms. One has nothing to 
offer but wrought nails; another, little green 
apples—colic incarnate; another, a pile of old 
iron—a junk-shop collection, 

The houses are built of stone. The floor is 
usually flat stones laid upon the ground. The 
slates on the roofs of some of the oldest cottages 
are an inch thick, not nailed down, but hung by 
wooden pegs on the rafters. Dropping in to one 
of these about noon we found the father at his 
dinner, sitting down alone to a loaf of brown 
bread, a section of cheese and a big mug of beer. 
The children were munching their allowance, 
squatted in the corner of the room or on the 
ground outside the door. Calling one day at the 
fine-looking two-story farm-house on a place that 
rents for over $1,200 a year, I found that the only 
approach was through the barn-yard which lay in 
front of it, and that its mistress was hard at work 
in the hay-field. The village shopkeepers are not 
without their ambitions. The druggist calls his 
seven-by-nine shop ‘‘ Medical Hall,” and the pho- 
tographer who plies his camera in a little frame 
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shanty ona blind alley prints ‘‘ Castle Cottage” 
on his pictures. ’ 

Most of the shopkeepers are English, but many 
of their customers from off among the hills speak 
nothing but Welsh. Now and then a woman 
comes in wearing the broad-brimmed, steeple- 
erowned beaver hat of the old Welsh costume. 
With a ruffled cap and motherly face beneath, it 
is not ill-looking. On a young woman it is gro- 
tesque. But she will rarely be seen wearing it. 
Cut paper ‘ patterns” are sold in the shops. With 
an eye to rustic costumes, I caught sight of a 
Welsh dairy-maid rising from her seat beside the 
cow, the other evening, as the train whirled by. 
But she wore an overskirt bunched up behind. 

Quiet and out-of-the-way as the little village is, 
it has sewers in its streets, and water, brought in 
public pipes from springs on the hills two miles 
away, is carried into the houses. The daily mail 
is distributed by carrier, and there are boxes in 
the street, in city fashion, for the reception of 
letters. It chanced that I needed to send a tele- 
gram across the ocean to an Ohio friend, and it 
went sooner, I dare say, from this postal tele- 
graph office in one room of the postmaster’s house 
than if I had handed it in to a London office. A 
town crier is one of the local institutions. Some 
one has lost a bank note. Up the street he goes, 
ringing his bel!, and we catch the drawling tones 
of this announcement: ‘‘ No. 345. Whoever re- 
turns it to the town crier shall be liberally reward- 
ed. Whoever finds and uses it, after this notice, 
will be punished to the extent of the law. God 
save the Queen.” 

An English lord has taken up his quarters here 
for the summer, with a pack of thirty dogs, and 
is devoting himself with faithful diligenee to the 
sport of otter-hunting. He tracks the streams 
for twenty or thirty miles around. He averages 
to get an otter about once a week! Standing on 
the street in the morning, clad in his hunting suit 
—small cap, low shoes, and stockings that meet 
his trousers at the knees—the thirty dogs around 
him, with thirty tails erect, and waiting for the 
start, and the same high purpose animating the 
thirty-one breasts—there is nothing specially in- 
eongrous in the group after all. Another scion of 
aristocracy makes his home here «a retired army 
captain, pensioned here by his family because of 
his confirmed drunkenness. There is not a man 
in town of finer presence or more intelligence 
than he, when sober. The other evening a select 
party was gathered at the house of one of the 
leading citizens. The captain, staggering along 
the street, sees that something is going on, and 
plunges into the drawing-room. A young miss is 
playing at the piano. When she stops he steadies 
himself against the door-post and moves a vote of 
thanks, adding that he desires ‘‘ to deliver it in 
the form of a kiss.” He is. coaxed away under 
some pretense, but speedily returns. The hostess 
is mortified to tears. But no one has the hardi- 
hood to suggest that a gentleman of such aristo- 
cratic birth should be walked home by a con- 
‘stable. 

We make a midday call by invitation at a gen- 
tleman’s seat ten miles away among the hills. The 
member of Parliament for the county is a near 
relative. The house is well nanned with servants. 
The grounds are large and delightful. An artifi- 
cial lake gives fine boating and fishing, and the 
young ladies—ruddy, unassuming, agreeable young 
women—are skilled in the use of the oar and the 
rod. There is not another house in sight, proba- 
bly not a dozen families in as many miles with 
whom they keep up avisiting acquaintance. Here 
they live year after year, and do not seem to 
suffer from ennui either. An American girl would 
“fly” if penned up to such a life. 

During the week the village is in a tumult of ex- 
citement with an annual eistedd-fod—a kind of 
musical convention. A rude frame pavilion that 
will cover three or four thousand people has been 
erected in a field. There are prizes for solo sing- 
ing, for choruses, for declamation, for needle- 
work, for wood-carving! Choirs of fifty or sixty 
members come from long distances to compete for 
the prize of ten guineas to the one which shall 
best render ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb,” from ‘ The 
Messiah.” An audience of nearly three thousand 
gathers in a pouring rain for the evening concert, 
some of them walking to their homes a dozen 
miles away. A Welshman loves music as thor- 
oughly as a Switzer loves the mountains. 

The Welsh language is diabolical in orthog- 
raphy, as every one knows. But the pronun- 
‘ciation is worse! One might as well try to hit the 
right sound of a Sanscrit word as of a Welsh one. 
“*W” has about the sound of double o; the river 








Edw is the ‘‘Eddo.” The sound of ‘‘ dd” is rep- 
resented by ‘‘th” in that; ‘ll” by “tl” as nearly 
as the English tongue can twist it. Lianelly, a 
town in the south of Wales, is Tianetly—the ini- 
tial t being touched very lightly. Some of the 
local names are of fearful length. Rhoesllanar- 
chrigggvglanrhiadymochbnant is actually the name 
of a village near Carnarvon. When the railway 
was built three or four syllables were taken out 
of the middle for the name of the station, and it 
is called Glanrhiady. But in many legal docu- 
ments it is still necessary to write the full name of 
thirty-seven letters! AndI have in my note-book 
one that is still longer ! 

Our village stands in a fertile valley framed by 
hills. The latter are treeless—save occasional 
patches of planted firs or larches on their sides— 
and their bosses lie with a clean edge against the 
sky. <A short sweet grass carpets the very tops, 
and sheep pasture to the highest summits. North- 
ward, for thirty miles or so, the country is noth- 
ing but a barren sheep walk. The macadam roads 
that wind through it are unfenced and green with 
moss like the earth on the north side of a house. 
No trees nor bushes are to be seen, no houses ex- 
cept an occasional shepherd's hut—a pile of stones 
without a fence or garden or any growing thing 
about it. The only signs of animal life are the 
sheep grazing on the hillsides, the only noises that 
of the brooks tumbling over their rocky beds. 
Sahara could scarcely seem more dreary. 





THE SHINING THRONG. 
By Rev. 8S. D. PHELPs, D. D. 


“ And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment, and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars forever 
and ever."—DANIEL XiL, 3. 

S the stars in yonder sky 
Fill their varied spheres on high, 
So to ransomed souls are given, 
When they pass life’s tranquil even, 
Blest abodes prepared in heaven. 


As the stars are fixed in light, 
Through the ages beaming bright, 
So when saints their home attain, 
Ne’er shall they go out again, 

But with Christ for ever reign. 


As the stars at morning’s blaze 
Only seem to lose their rays, 

So the called we mourn and miss 
Live and shine in worlds of biiss, 
Far from clouds that darken this. 


As the stars with constant glow 
Charm and guide what throngs below, 
So the blest, admired above, 

With us in example move, 

Helping still through deeds of love. 


As the stars that small appear 
Wonld be wondrous great if near, 
So to feeblest saints in heaven, 
@nce by doubts and trials driven, 
Glories wonderful are given. 





DIAN FRAUDS. 
Rev. H. W. Beecher: 


Y DEAR Bro.—Allow me to call yout at- 

tention to the folowing editorial slip, cut 

from your last paper. I believe I do so in the in- 

terest of the public and of all public men who are 
maligned : 

“We can’t say why, but from the very first the reports of 
operations at Red Cloud Agency have steadily reminded us 
of an old Irish story—a story recalled all the more forcibly 
by the Committee's report. An Irishman accused of steal- 
ing was told that the prosecution would call in evidence a 
man who saw him commit the deed. ‘ Faix,’ said Pat, ‘an’ 
I'll call a hundred who didn’t see anything av the kind.’” 

Now, what are the facts of the case? Professor 
Marsh made grave and sweeping charges against 
the Indian Bureau, against the personal integrity 
of the Secretary of the Interior and the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. These charges were ad- 
dressed in an open letter to the President, and 
then published in pamphlet form and scattered 
broadeast all over the land. They shocked the 
public mind. They endangered the present pol- 
icy of the Government toward the Indians. They 
were especially distressing to the Christian people 
of the whole nation. 

It was natural for people to argue that Prof. 
Marsh could have no possible motive for misrep- 
resenting things, and that when brought to the 
light it must be about as he said. A Commission 
of five gentlemen, three of whom were nominated 
by the Board of Indian Commissioners, and the 
other two appointed by the President, were sent 
to investigate these charges. They called upon 
Prof. Marsh for all the information he could give 
them. They spent three months, and expended 


| $17,000 in following up all sourees of information 





which the Professor suggested. They did not 
Jind a verification of a single one of the Profes- 
sor’s allegations, with this single exception, that 
they determined that a single agent was not 
competent for his place. And this agent Profes- 
sor Marsh had charged with the grossest frauds. 
The Commission found him to be strictly upright 
and pure, but unfit for the place. And this single 
instance is the nearest approach to anything like 
the confirmation of any of Professor Marsh’s 
grave and sweeping allegations. It is true there 
were frauds discovered, but not a single one whene 
Professor:Marsh charged them to be; nor did 
they in any way implicate a single officer of the 
Government, nor did they all exceed the amount 
of $7,000. 

Pending this inquiry, very damaging statemearts 
appeared in the papers, generally following in the 
wake of the New York 7ribune. These articles 
your paper, The Christian Union, quite frequent- 
ly quoted, seldom or never quoting anything to 
the contrary. Now, my dear Brother, after this 
investigation has been concluded—and its thor- 
oughness and honesty no one can question—may 
I not ask you if the duty of the Zhe Christian 
Union is discharged to the public, and to public 
men so violently traduced, by the publication of 
the squib which I have quoted above? On the 
contrary does not all such flippant treatment of 
the subject do great injustice to all concerned ? 
These men, Mr. Delano and Mr. Smith, have been 
charged with crimes that ought to secure their 
impeachment had they been found guilty ; and, 
having been found guiltless, ought not they to 
have the benefit of it? Ought not the Govern- 
ment and the Indian cause to have the benefit of 
it? Ought not Christianity to have the benefit of 
it? And is it mot one of the duties of a man in 
your influential position to see to it that they do? 

Is it possible that a man can make such charges 
as those made by Professor Marsh against public 
men and Christian brethren also, and having ut- 
terly failed to substantiate them, the matter be 
dismissed with an Irish joke? I do not believe 
that to be the policy of The Christian Union un- 
der its present auspices. And that you may khow 
how unkind and unjust such treatment is, let me 


send you the Report of the Commission in ques- 


tion, with the request that you read what is said 
of Professor Marsh's separate allegations. 
Very truly yours, 
J. E. RANKIN. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 1st, 1875. 





COUNTRY LECTURE COURSES. 


By Jor. Benton. 





HE lecture, as a means of entertainment, if 


not of instruction, has not yet died out, as 
some surmised it soon would do a few years ago. 
It seems to hold a pretty vigorous lease of life, 
in spite of the dark forebodings of despondent 
critics which are current from time to time, and 
even in spite of the fact that the lecture platform 
has been burdened by mediocrity, pretension and 
dullness, which even a dull and mediocre audience 
refuses to endure a second time. The lecture, 
which Aleott aptly calls ‘‘an adventure into the 
world of thought and duty,” has, no doubt, new 
triumphs still to win; and it is no small triumph 
that it has survived the flagrant abuses that go 
by its name. 

I think we must all allow, by this time, that 
oratory and eloquence will net go out of fashion 
while human speech lasts, and that the fit speaker 
when he comes will always find his audience. 
The intelligent human mind is certainly never in 
a finer attitude than when it is listening to a 
select master in a congenially selected theme. No 
spectacle that our civilized and social customs 
supply is more intrinsically noble and inspiring 
than a true teacher holding by his spoken words 
the thoughtful attention ef great masses below 
him. 

And surely wit and wisdom have nowhere a 
better field in which to win their way and im- 
press responsive minds than when they come to 
us through the human voice—sympathetic it may 
be, but at least sincere, and lighted up by an 
earnest moral purpose or by glimpses of true 
faith and poetic fire. The man who furnishes 
this entertainment for us need not be a Gough or 
a Phillips; he may transgress some of the recog- 
nized rules of rhetoric and of elocution ; he may 
even not be known—and we shall hail him as our 
benefacter. But woe unto that one whose mes- 
sage is not real and valid. Soon or late he shall 
be consigned to Carlyle’s Limbo and Kingdom of 
ye Inane. 


“And may future generations ac- 
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quainted again with the silences, and once more 
cognizant of what is noble and faithful and divine, 
look back on us” (who have borne with too many 
of this kind) “‘ with pity and incredulous astonish- 
ment.” 

It is the ideal lecture, of course, that we plead 
for—what it should be and sometimes is; not the 
counterfeit which often rises up in its place. 
For, in its best estate, the lecture includes the 
personal magnetism of the actor with the breadth 
and freedom of the press and the eloquence of bar 
and pulpit. It gave the Abolitionist and Come- 
outer of a former day their opportunity, and they 
in turn created, it is not too much to say, its 
boundless liberty of expression, going to lengths 
which even the newspaper is apt to shoot shyly 
of. It does not fear the pew or the subscriber. 
Its salary and perquisites are either paid or are 
secure. Its platform is, therefore, the natural de- 
bating ground of new ideas, as wei as the conser- 
vator of what is proved and true. It not only 
puts popular thought in form, but it foreshadows 
unpopular reforms, fearless of hiss or frown. 

It has been a conspicuous misfortune of the lect- 
ure system that, to speak plainly, the fools have 
rushed in and the crop of babblers and pretend- 
ers is so large. The wise man is still a trifle mod- 
est, and holds himself aloof; but your windbags, 
tagged out with cheap certificates of the genial 
press, goes through the country sawing the air, 
and spouting articulate and not always sonorous 
nonsense, wherever he can force an appointment. 
It would be supposed the lecture bureaus might 
and should remedy this; but I am afraid they 
have been too often the means without which 
some of these men would now be digging pota- 
toes, or doing other equally honest and useful 
work. For the bureau managers are business 
men who must live by their business, and, while 
they must take from Gough and Phillips and the 
like, as commissions, what these men are willing 
as a matter of convenience to give, the poorer 
sort are usually glad to give the most of their 
price to merely obtain a foothold that shall ac- 
credit them to the public. They give it, and are 
80 accredited. 

Probably these men do not quite so often afflict 
the larger towns as they do the country village ; 
for when a constituency has been for some years 
educated up to the best that the lecture staff can 
give, it will not be so easily caught. It has learned 
better to discern the trained thinkers and speak- 
ers from the sham ones; but until this discipline 
has been obtained, the rural audience is obliged 
to suffer from the feeble and worthless, and it is 
not strange if these hearers sometimes charge to 
lecturing itself the measureless stupidity and 
emptiness that their own experience has encoun- 
tered. 

The country audience, however, takes one re- 
venge which I do not so much blame it for as 
once I did. Unless the committee brings a man 
whose fame is notorious—one whom it can go to 
see, as people go to see physical monstrosities in a 
museum—it has a habit of leaving these purvey- 
ors to take the most of their own report, in sight 
of a pitiful array of beggarly benches. It is 
therefore shy of season tickets, and prefers to buy 
its lectures on the restaurant’s plan—by paying 
for such as it selects, and shunning the full pro- 
vision of the literary table @ hote. 

That there is a clumsy effectiveness in this 
strategy it must be admitted, but it sometimes 
incurs a serious loss; for there are lecturers who 
are eminently fitted for the vocation whose fame 
is either slight or is not of the resounding sort. 
If there were only some way to put these men 
. forward and keep the more vociferous crowd back, 
the value and success of the country lyceum would 
be greatly enhanced. In fact, it has now become 
so difficult to cater to this audience successfully 
and make the finances warrant the outlay, that 
the old courses in a great many rural places die 
out ; and, in towns where new ones might be easily 
planted, there is no encouragement to start them. 

We presume the system will have to undergo 
some change yet in the direction of good quality, 
with reduced expense, before it can hope to retain 
the hold it deserves. In small country places an 
audience must be gathered frequently from a radi- 
us of several miles in extent; and any untoward 
contingency—a storm for instance—proves not 
seldom disastrous to the best entertainment. It 
is a question worth considering whether a first- 
class home-made series, composed of excellent 
speakers from the county and neighborhood, 
should not be, after all, the main resort ; leaving 
to the cities and larger towns the star courses. Or 
else one or two eminent speakers might be en- 





gaged from abroad—the committee depending on 
local supply for the remaining entertainments, 
and thereby securing moderate expense. 

In one or the other of these ways it should seem 
the country committees might find their relief, 
and still provide for hundreds of intelligent hear- 
ers a series of topics well treated, as is the aim of 
a genuine lecture-course todo. Certainly there is 
nowhere more need of this pleasant and instruc- 
tive institution than in the rural village, where 
the long winter evenings have so little else to 
offer. We believe that lecture-courses properly 
provided might flourish almost everywhere, in this 
way, and the human voice be at length justified 
before its hearers. It would give a death-blow, 
no doubt, to pompous pretension ; but it is high 
time that a good institution should be rescued 
and put back to its proper use, and that the char- 
latan should find his rebuke in an occupation 
closed and a mission made vacant. 











THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH CONGRESS. 
By THE Rey. Jvxivs H. Warp. 


HE significant event of last week among re- 
ligious people, not excepting even the revival 
movement under Messrs. Moody and Sankey, was 
the Episcopal Congress. The clergy and laity of 
this church are not deficient in culture, in earnest 
work, in broad sympathies, in ripe and strong 
thought; but partly through a perhaps over- 
cautious religious press, partly through the nat- 
ural conservatism which goes with the bishop’s 
miter and where its shadow falls, they have 
failed to take their rightful rank in the open dis- 
cussion of important social and religious questions, 
which is the noticeable feature of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. This reproach can be charged upon 
them no longer. The bishops and other clergy, 
and the third estate, the laity, have met at Phila- 
delphia in open and high-toned debate and talked 
out their honest thought and differences, without 
calling one another names, without sparing occa- 
sional hard-hitting, yet without forgetting that 
they were gentlemen. It was a glorious sight to see 
High Church and Low Church and Broad Church, 
and all the intermediate limitations of different 
schools, coming together on the same platform, 
and each wearing off the sharp corners of the 
other in manly discussion. Their technical differ- 
ences rapidly assumed their proper insignificance, 
and men rose at once above party in the effort to 
put forth their best thought and get at the truth. 
I have never known freer platform speaking. 
The common religious clap-trap did not come in. 
Men spoke as thoughtful Christians, and sought 
rather to express the convictions of their mental 
and spiritual life than to ride particular hobbies. 
The speakers and readers were as nearly as possi- 
ble representative men, who had already won 
distinction as preachers, or pastors, or as con- 
tributors to social thought and Christian litera- 
ture, and while many other men in our communion 
might have honored themselves by taking part in 
the proceedings of the Congress and contributed 
to its success as an expression of the current Epis- 
copal thought on religious and social subjects, 
there was hardly a speech or paper during a four 
days’ session which did not command respectful 
attention. 

The Congress was needed as a voluntary organ 
for the expression of current thought, a clerical 
and lay interchange of opinion. Its success has 
been so much beyond what was anticipated that 
even the bishops, who are the last men in the 
world to go into extravagant utterances, are en- 
thusiastic in its praise, and already regard it as 
an important factor in the church’s life. It was 
very seriously doubted by many whether such an 
ecclesiastical tournament was needed, where con- 
ventions and free speaking are generally the 
hobbies of the people. It has been a very great 
factor for the last fifteen years in the social stirring- 
up of the English Church, but it was doubted 
whether it would not be like the fifth wheel of a 
coach in this country, if not something worse. But 
the attendance of some five hundred clergymen 
from all parts of the United States, an audience 
which steadily rose from eight to twelve hundred 
as the sessions went on, and represented the best 
culture and intelligence, the hearty and immediate 
response to the bright points of the whole discus- 
sion, showed that the clerical club of New York, 
to whom properly belongs the inauguration of 
this movement amongst us, were not mistaken in 
braving Bishop Potter’s opposition of last year, 
or in the acceptance of such’an intellectual and 
religious safety-valve, when it could be properly 
put before the people and tested on its merits. 





I have thus dwelt upon its general features, be- 
cause it is a new thing under the sun, practically 
a@ new and grave departure in the Episcopal 
Church, a gathering for discussion instead of leg- 
islation, and destined to give this organization an 
impulse which will be felt from center to circum- 
ference, and will change its attitude toward the 
American people. 

The discussions took a wide yet practical range. 
Dr. Francis Wharton, of Cambridge, read a very 
able paper upon the conflict between Ultramon- 
tanism and Civil Authority, and Dr. Clement M. 
Butler, of Philadelphia, brought out very clearly 
what this conflict is to be in this country. The 
only regret was that there was no one to saya 
good word for the Fope. The two subjects which 
had most practical importance were the ministra- 
tions of the church to the working classes and 
the connection of the parochial system with free— 
that is, extra-parochial—preaching. The Epis- 
copal Church has been too exclusively the church 
of a certain social class, and has only within a few 
years made earnest efforts to reach the average 
American citizen, but she has now begun to do 
this work, not upon a narrow evangelical system, 
but upon the plane of social no less than Chris- 
tian influence. The work done in the parish of 
the Ascension in New York, under the supervision 
of the Rev. Dr. Smith, has gone a long way in 
solving this problem, and the various social 
agencies which go to make a Christian home 
were well brought out in the Congress. The Rev. 
Dr. Lewis, of Washington, in a brilliant paper, 
insisted that a great want was to reach the ordin- 
ary intelligent working man and the busy profes- 
sional man, both of whom lay upon wife and 
children the burden of church-going, and his sug- 
gestions met with hearty response. The use of 
special services and of warm, sympathetic and 
vigorous preaching, even by mission clergy as an 
order, was dwelt upon by Bishop Huntington 
and others as the only way to evangelize and win 
for Christ a great part of the American people. 
The parochial system was not fully adequate to 
the conditions of life and population in the nine- 
teenth century, and free parish churches were a 
necessity if the church were to be democratic 
and popular. There was some plain speaking 
on the subject of obtaining candidates for holy 
orders, both as to the character of men wanted 
and their proper support, accompanied with 
hard rapping of the theological seminaries, of 
which this religious body has too many by half a 
dozen, because they are not doing in some cases 
so good work as they should be doing. It was, 
generally felt that two orders of men are needed 
to re-enforce the present clergy, men with the gift 
of ministration and men with the gift of preaching, 
aud that each order should have special training. 
Church music received a large share of attention, 
and practical methods were suggested by which 
its efficiency could be vastly increased both for 
clergy and people. The delicate subject of the 
bishop’s authority and office was ably handled by 
Dr. Vinton on one side and Dr. Fulton on the 
other, in elaborate essays, and was discussed on 
both sides by some of our ablest men with great 
outspokenness but perfect courtesy, and with 
the substantial result of a better conception 
of what a bishop is for and what he can do. The 
least interesting session was that devoted to Bible 
revision, and that which brought together the 
largest number of thoughtful people was the one 
devoted to the rautual limitations of religious and 
scientific inquiry. Dr. Huntington, of Massacha- 
setts, read a brilliant paper in which he argued 
that theology and science could not be opposed, 
but the one included the other as the greater in- 
cludes the less. Bishop Clark spoke upon this 
subject with great ability, and held that Christian 
apologetics should be reconstructed on a wider 
basis to meet the demands of modern thought. 
Then Mr. Tiffany made a very effective speech on 
this subject, in which he met materialists on their 
own ground, and showed unusual strength and 
grasp of mind. But the last session was the best, 
and Phillips Brooks’s discussion of the great 
problem of the Christian life, How can EF live 
more to God in this world ? was listened to with 
breathless interest by the audience, which densely 
packed the Musical Fund Hall, and responded 
with constant outbursts of applause to the senti- 
ments of the most gifted preacher in the Episco- 
pal Church. Bishop Stevens presided over the 
Congress with excellent tact and grace, and his 
farewell speech, summing up its work, was. both 
brilliant and eloquent. 

One result of this Congress has been to bring 
forward men whose ability was known only in 
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private circles, and several clergymen greatly in- 
creased their reputation. Among them I must 
name Dr. Lewis, of Washington, Dr. Garrison, of 
New Jersey, Mr. Tiffany and Mr. W. H. Cooke, of 
New York and Dr..Fulton, of Indiana; and yet 
where all did so well it is almost unjust to men- 
tion the special excellence of some. Another 
result will probably be the establishment in New 
York of a religious newspaper as comprehensive 
as the Congress, and not afraid to discuss impor- 
tant subjects with the manly freedom of Christian 
men. The immediate outcome of the Congress 
will be the entering of this church upon a fresher 
and more vigorous life, and the more earnest 
effort to correct whatever is amiss in her methods 
of work. All the discussions were the furthest 
possible from being the vain displays of men who 
wish to air their pet notions, and took hold with 
a strong hand of the practical things to be done 
in this life for Christ and his church and human 
souls. 











Clypermost Copies. 


(Vermont Chronicle.) 


HERE is much ado being made just now about 

the proper length of sermons. The rule seems to 

be, as deduced from a vast number of particular facts 
and opinions, that the length of a sermon should be 
equa! to its breadth and depth. It should be, in fact, 
the square thing. It ought not to be measured by the 
linear foot, as men measure tape and ribbons, but by 
the cubic foot, as men measure wheat and other grain. 
If it has no depth, it ought tobave noleugth. Length, 
in such a case, is a misnomer and a delusion. To mea- 
Sure sermons with the watch is like measuring corn 
witb a yardstick, and fora minister to furnish sermons 
by the minute would be like a merchant’s selling pork 
by the barleycorn. We would suggest a few similar 
topics of newspaper ‘discussion, and equally exhaust- 
less. The right length of the Golden Rule; or, the true 
Mepth of a philosophical essay; or, the appropriate 
width of a man’scoat between the shoulders, except- 
ing, of course, Prof. Park and Oliver Wendell Holmes; 
or, the proper breadth of a creed or platform; or the 
exact distance a hundred different persons should go 








‘Gn travelling around a hundred distinct circles of vari- 


able diameters. The solution of these questions might 
help us in ascertaining the proper length of a sermon. 


“Pinan” 
(Congregationalist.) 
es Y trouble with him is that he don't make 
no p’ints; and when he’s done and through, 
‘and sot down, I can’t tell what, in particular, he's 
‘been a talking about; only he’s kep’ a good kind ofa 


"noise ’a going for about five-and-forty minutes. No 


‘longer ago’n last Sunday night, my wife asked me 
~when I got home from meetin’—which bein’ beat out 
‘with a bard week’s work she didn’t go to—says she; 
** John, what did the minister preach about?’ and, says 
I, ‘I don’t believe I can tell ye, Jane. His text was 
‘the tail end of some verse in Leviticus, and ’twas all 
about being good, and sich; but I really can’t say 
exactly what; there wasn’t no p’int that I could bring 
away.’ ” 

| This was the criticism of a plain friend of ours upon 
a young minister who commenced preaching within 
the last five years; and who has an agreeable voice, 
and arather graceful—if a little ostentatious—manner, 
and ‘“‘a good port and bearing in society;’’ and who 
ought to do well as a minister—ought, it would seem, 
‘to do considerably better than he is doing. 

The difficulty with him was well-stated by our plain 
friend. His sermons lack “p’ints.”” His voice lacks 
““ p’ints.”—His gesticulation lacks *‘ p’ints,” His char- 
acter lacks *‘ p’ints.” He is altogether, and in every 
respect, and from every point of view, too smooth and 
sleek and glazed. 

His texts introduced, asa general thing, a geograph- 
‘cal, geological, archelogical, historical, ethnological, 


vessay as to matters and things possibly remotely 


related to the time, place, and event, referred to; fol- 
lowed by a rambling series of excellent remarks, hay- 
ing about as much relation to either text or introduc- 
tion as the assorted cargo of a ship which carries pig- 
ead, India-rubber, and bananas, together with nearly 
‘all the conceivable products of the tropics and of 
‘cooler climates, has to the iron hull which encloses 
and the steam engines which propel it. He is all over 
‘the lot, yet he is nowhere in particular, while all is 
good and mild. 

He does lack “ p’ints.”” It isagrievouslack. Learn- 
ing cannot supplement that. Did he call Geometry 
and Conic Sections all his own, and could he converse 
fluently in all tongues, be could not keep our plain 
friend awake with that serene manner, and with no 
“* p’ ints.” 

1 We say could not keep him awake, not because any 
preaching would keep some people—more especially 
farmers who toil six long summer days in the open air 
and then sit still in an ill-ventilated meeting-house in 
the hot hours of a summer Sabbath—awake, But, 





notwithstanding this, it is true that unless preachers 
can keep their hearers awake their first duty towards 
them cannot be performed. And we fancy all public 
speakers will agree that the simpler, the more distinct, 
and the more pointed, the divisions of their treatment 
of a subject can be made, the easier they find it to kin- 
dle the average. mind with that appreciative glow 
which is the best antidote against sleep and the best 
aid towurd conviction. 


PRAYER-MEETING BORES. 
(The Golden Rule.) 


NE of the most difficult things for a pastor 

to do is to keep his weekly prayer-meetings oyt 
of ruts, and its opportunities of exhortation and re- 
mark out of the hands of bores. There is a certain 
class of men in nearly every church that are endowed, 
for some inscrutable purpose not to be fathomed by 
human understanding, with the gift of gab. The ex- 
ercise of this gift is sufficiently dreadful in a street 
car, or parlor, or at one’s own table. But when the 
possessor of this gift is converted he becomes, to 
borrow a line from Pope, 

* A monster of such frightful mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen.” 

Whoever has heard one of these fellows once will 
never forget the peculiar type. They generally occupy 
the same seat every evening; you know just where to 
look for them; from what point of the compass the 
explosion is to come. To listen while they expound 
Scripture is agony. To hear them exhort is to wish 
that you were in the bottom of the Red Sea. But 
when they attempt to lead the meeting in prayer, the 
torture to a sensitive and reverential soul is beyond 
expression. Paul said that he died daily; many pas- 
tors, in conducting a series of protracted meetings, 
could truly exclaim, “ We died nightly!” 

Mark Twain, we believe, made a careful analysis of 
this genus, and after one of his most profound examin- 
ations into the merits of the species, and after consider- 
ing all the evil they inflicted on men and the suffering 
that they caused,—gave it as his solemn opinion that 
the only possible course to pursue, in order to head 
them off, was ‘‘to murder them.” 

Personally, we are strongly opposed to capital pun- 
ishment. Asarule we believe that the ends of justice 
and the requirements of mercy are more fully met by 
imprisonment for life. But every rule has its excep- 
tion, and recalling to mind all that we have suffered 
from this class: recalling all the agony we have en- 
dured, all the torments we have experienced at their 
hands,—we are grieved to say it,—but we are actually 
inclined to think that the great humorist was right! 





TWO VIEWS OF THE TURF. 
(The Golden Rule.] 

HEY did well to play a funeral dirge at the 

Elmira Track, October 2, when this great mare 
fell dead: for with her breath departed one of the 
finest horses America ever bred. She died as befitted 
her, in harness, on a race course, in full career, the 
eyes of her admirers on her. It is said that she never 
appeared in better condition than when she was led 
forth for the race that was to be her last. The audience 
that had met to cheer her triumph were there to make 
her funeral imposing by their grief. May there not 
be a genius of Destiny which directs the lives of great 
horses as well as great men, and gives to her favorites 
a departure from life worthy of their careers while in 
it? A singular and touching circumstance attending 
the catastrophe was, that from the grand stand a rain- 
bow could be seen, as if it rested one of the bases of its 
luminous circle on the indentical spot where the 
famous mare lay dying. She was thirteen years old; 
was valued at $25,000; and has passed away in the 
midst of her triumphs, with the laurel green on her 
temples. 

* After life’s fitful fever 
She sleeps well.” 
(T. K. Beecher—Elmira Gazette.] 

It was our first attendance upon a horse-race. We 
saw four heats, running and trotting, twoeach. Except 
in the line of duty we shall never look upon another. 
We were shocked at the heartless cruelty endured by 
the horses, and the meaningless excitement exhibited 
by the crowd—and the transparent trickiness shown 
by jockeys and endured by’ judges in the matter of 
scoring. We saw men flushed by drink whom we 
never knew before as drinkers. 

Gentlemen, horsemen, you surely deceive yourselves 
if you think that the horses enjoy such furious excite- 
ment. We saw blood sponged from more than one 
horse’s mouth. We saw dead pulls and sharp sawings 
on the bit which the horses did not enjoy. And when, 
after four heats, we saw two horses in distress, and 
one quite disabled, we were so painfully impressed 
that when, two days after, it was told us that Ameri- 
can Girl died on the track, we felt a sympathetic re- 
lief. Poor thing! so fleet, so willing, ’'m glad you 
escaped your tormentors, 

We love horses. But, citizens all! when horses are 
owned and driven by professionals for money, it is 
cruelty to the horses, degradation to the men, and in- 
fectious to the community which they visit and fleece. 














—Among the many good stories told of Mr. 
Finney is this: He had been preaching for some time 


in one of the cities of this State, and had been much | 





hindered in his work by a mah whose zeal wag far 
greater than his intelligence or stability. One even- 
ing, at the close of a social meeting in the pastor's 
house, being invited to offer the closing prayer, he took 
occasion to mention this brother by name, saying, “O 
Lord, we entreat thee to bless brother B——, and to 
fix him somewhere, so that we may know where to 
find him.’’ 
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A STORY OF OLD ENGLAND. 
St. George and St. Michael. A Novel. By George Macdonald. 

Illustrated. J.B. Ford & Co., New York. $1.75. 

In this volume Mr. Macdonald has taken a wide 
departure from his favorite scenes, and the caution 
necessary toa man who is traveling over unfamiliar 
ground has put the author, greatly to his own benefit, 
on his guard. The story is of more even merit than 
any of its predecessors, but it is none the less Mr. 
Macdonald’s own: while touching and retouching 
with tender affection a score or more of pictures of 
English life in bygone times, many of the portraits 
which the author draws have been seen before, and 
will bear being seen many times again without weary- 
ing the beholder. They are not unaccompanied, how- 
ever, by new faces, and new ones, too, which are no 
less interesting than Mr. Macdonald’s old favorites. 

Remembering the troublous times in which the 
scenes of this story are laid, many readers, when 
they have completed the book, will wonder at the 
author’s lack of incident and of dramatic recital, 
but old readers of Mr. Macdonald will find fully as 
much of these as they expect. The author’s only ob- 
ject in writing seems to be to develop moral character; 
for this purpose he sets his scenes, but he never modi- 
fies a character for the sake of the dramatie require- 
ments or possibilities of his story. This very neglect 
of what most bookmakers esteem as rare opportunities 
will have the effect of obscuring the unusually skillful 
work which has been done upon the actors in St. George 
and St. Michael. A nobler or more consistent charac- 
ter than the old Marquis of Worcester cannot easily 
be found in works of fiction; the old man is a good 
Catholic, yet has both a Catholic and a Protestant 
chaplain in his castle; his purse and his heart 
are enthusiastically loyal, yet he strives to con- 
vert his worthless king to Catholicism; he teaches 
to both his chaplains a more living Christiavity 
than either of them has learned from his books: 
he is proud and brave, yet knows and submits to 
the inevitable as soun as brought face to face with 
it; he is always loving, never imperious, yet rules 
an immense household with an ease which any 
tyrant might covet. Old Squire Heywood is equally 
interesting and admirable, so long as we see bim, but 
he is dropped, early in the course of the story, as no 
novelist but Mr. Macdonald would dare to drop a good 
character. The author repeats, with young Scudamore, 
originally an arrogant, worthless page, the experience 
which he tried so successfully in Alec Forbes—an ex- 
perimen? which, to the discredit of writers of fiction; 
has rarely been attempted. Both these personages, 
when first introduced, were merely contemptible, but 
by his masterly improvement of their characters, Mr. 
Macdonald conquers for them the respect of his 
readers. 

Judged according to literary standards alone, though 
by these it can be but imperfectly judged, Mr. Mac- 
donald’s latest book is far better than its predecessors. 
It is more shapely, and less discursive; it deals less in 
the vagaries of which the author, like most writers, 
has many, but which he, unlike the generality of nov- 
elists, has not always been able to keep out of his 
books. The beings gifted with supernatural powers, 
to whom Mr. Macdonald so often introduces us with 
but little satisfaction to any one but himself, are ex- 
cluded entirely from this volume: a smart old witch 
appeurs, it is true, but ber tricks are quite transparent, 
and some magical operations of the Earl of Glamorgan 
are explained to the reader’s entire comprehension. 
The religious utterances of Mr. Macdonald’s charac- 
ters have always been original, often powerful, but 
not unfrequently phenomenal rather than natural; in 
this volume we meet no religious people with whom 
we caunot readily fall into sympathy. In every re- 
spect, St. George and St. Michacl is beyond all odds 
its writer’s best book. 


JOAQUIN MILLER’S NEW POEM. 
‘ , oe 
8 I Bt PL et as tans Habe 

Brothers, Boston. $1.50. 

This poem is accurately described by the author 
jn his preface as ‘‘a ragged and broken story ... « 
with long deserts, with alkali and ashes, yet it may, 
like the land it deals of, have some green places, and 
woods, and running waters, where you cai rest.” 
Unlike the land it deals of, however, it is more full of 
defects than of promise. The author has been pub- 
lishing poems for at least five years, his readers are 
numerous and appreciative, even his critics are patient 
and hopeful, but Mr. Miller does not show signs of 
improvement. That he has the poetic mind and the 
creative faculty no one will deny, but his very posses- 
sion of these makes his carelessness and negligence 
more culpable. Mixed and awkward metaphors, out- 
rages upon grammar, and a lack of sense of proportion 
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are faults which may naturally be pardoned in the 
verse of young and unread singers, but no adult with 
so wide a range of reading as Mr. Miller has enjoyed 
has any excuse for defacing his verse with such ex- 
erescences. Nor can he be freely forgiven for the 
general character of his plots, and the people to whom 
he introduces us. He says, “I have been true to my 
West. She has been my only love. . I have 
done my work to show to the world her vastness, her 
riches, her resources, her valor and her dignity, her 
poetry and her grandeur. . . But here it ends. 
Good or bad, I have done enough of this work on the 
border.” The West, then, according to this poet, is a 
land interesting partly because of its natural beauties, 
partly because of the semi-barbaric heroes and lovers 
of whom Mr. Miller delights to write—and this is all! 
Well may the West, with her wealth of pure romances 
and noble heroisms, pray to be delivered from her 
friends. Were her “valor and her dignity” of no 
higher order than that described by the poet of the 
Sierras, she would be only the West of the early miner 
and the terminus rough, rather than of the true men 
and women who have made ber and themselves great. 
Mr. Miller seems to recognize this defect of his songs, 
for he says, in his prefatory address to his parents, 
“Possibly I have blazed out the trail for great minds 
over this field, as you did across the deserts and plains 
for great men a quarter of a century ago.” The 
parallel sounds well, but does not hold true, for the 
Western poets who follow Mr. Miller would, if of true 
inspiration, move in his footsteps more as avengers of 
insults than as successors to the pioneers. 

The Ship in the Desert is a story of the early days 
of trans-MisSissippi emigration; the principal charac- 
ters are an old man, his lovely daughter, and the 
dauzhter’s lover, the latter being disliked by the 
maiden’s father. The meaning of thestory is not very 
distinct, and though the author presents some strong 
dramatic scenes, the poem as a whole is far from dra- 
matic. Mr, Miller’s women are not such as will live 
in the memory of readers of poetry, but he draws with 
wonderful accuracy the pictures of Western men of 
the class from which the ablest border-ruffians spring, 
The best thing about this poem is that which bas least 
to do with the story, yet is never absent from the 
poet’s mind—we refer to the allusions to the scenery 
of the wilderness or ‘“‘desert.’’” Tbe genuineness of 
Mr. Miller’s passion for the West cannot be doubted: 
he not only constantly recurs to the natural charac- 
teristics of the country, but in doing so he exerts him- 
self more noticeably than elsewhere, and indulges in 
fewer whimsicalities and verbal barbarisms. Not 
even the extravagance of the following passage can 
blind the reader to its earnestness: 

bs A land 
That hath its purposes and plans, 
That seems so like dead Palestine, 
Save that its wastes have no confine 
Till pushed against the levelled skies ; 
A land from out whose depths shall rise 

The new-time prophets. 
Yea, the land 

From out whose awful depths shall come, 
All clad in skins, with dusty feet, 
A man fresh from his Maker’s hand, 
A singer singing oversweet, 
A charmer charming very wise, 
And then all men shall not be dumb. 


Nay, not be dumb, for he shall say, 
*Take heed, for I prepare the way 
For weary feet.’ 
Lo! from this land 
Of Jordan streams and sea-washed sand 
The Christ shall come when next the race 
Of man shall look upon his face.” 


Of isolated bits of true poetry this book contains 
many, but these very evidences of the poet’s ability 
set in stronger relief his rudeness and arrogance, and 
strengthen the reader’s conviction of the author’s un- 
pardonable carelessness, and his constitutional unwill- 
ingness to seek (cr accept) inspiration at the purer 
sources within his reach. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Bret Harte’s Tales of the Argonauts, etc., are 
nearly all in the vein which their author has worked 
so successfully. But the material of any particular 
vein is not always uniform; the literary merit of this 
collection of tales is as great as that displayed in the 
author’s earlier stories—we are even inclined to believe 
it is greater, but Mr. Harte’s characters are now intel- 
lectual studies, rather than the pictures which once 
they were. Still, the Pacific Coast flavor is in all of 
them, and they have all the charm that comes of 
strangeness. The stories comprising this volume are 
“The Rose of Tuolomne,” full of faithful pictures of 
California society as it was when families first began to 
exist in the mining regions; “‘ A Passage in the Life of 
Mr. Jobn Oakhurst,” which is in every sense but that 
of finish the most objectionable story Mr. Harte ever 
wrote; “ Wan Lee, the Pagan,” a careful sketch of a 
Chinese boy; ‘‘ How Old Man Plunkett Went Home,” 
in which the author displays his wonderful faculty of 
attaching sympathy to characters conspicuous only 
for their worthlessness; ‘The Fool of Five Forks,” a 
touching story which occasionally verges on the ludi- 
crous; “ Baby Sylvester,” a charming sketch of an 
affectionate bear cub; ** AnEpisode of Fiddletown,” in 
which the Heathen Chinee divides the honors with a 
bad woman ennobled by her love for a child; and 


“A Jersey Centennarian,” which shews the author’s 





ability to seize. the salient points of an odd character, 
even if said character be not a resident of California. 
The change of manner to which we have alluded does 
not lessen the interest with which one reads Bret 
Harte’s stories; it may have the effect of changing 
somewhat the author’s audience, but will, we believe, 
increase rather than diminish it. (Osgood & Co. $1.50.) 


Mr. Allibone, to whom the reading public is im 
debted for the only comprehensive dictionary of 
English and American authors, bas just published a 
noble volume of selections, under the title of Prose 
Quotations, from Socrates to Macaulay. The book is 
a large octavo—so large that it finds room for nearly 
ten thousand fragments, none of which bear marks of 
having sacrificed sense for the sake of brevity. Read- 
ers with decided preferences for prose fiction wil 
pronounce Mr. Allibone’s volume heavy, for its pages 
contain few humorous selections and no romantic 
ones; to people whe lack food for thought, however, 
and those who occasienally long to escape from a 
world that seems ruled by brutal selfishness, this book 
offers mamy rare and noble attractions. We are not 
unmindful of the evils of fragmentary reading, but 
between that and no reading, which is the usual al- 
ternative, there can be no doubt as to which is the 
preferable course; besides, we doubt if the mass of the 
people who most need to read at length in the authors 
upon whom Mr. Allibone draws would have the cour- 
age to do so unless first tempted by just such samples 
as they find in books like Prose Quotations. Mr. Alli- 
bone’s work well deserves place in all public and 
private libraries, and we believe the moral sense and 
power of a whole community might be improved by 
leaving this volume within reach of a generation of 
composition-writers in the public schools. (Lippincott 
& Co. : $5.00.) 

Fleishman's Prose Miscellanies from Heine is 
(although far from what may rightly be desired) an 
entertaining and valuable book, offering to nen- 
German-speaking Americans their only opportunity 
of forming an acquaintanceship witb this brilliant au- 
thor. Like nearly every other poet, Heine has written 
some excellent prose, and although much familiarity 
with his prose has, like a general knowledge of his 
poetry, the effect of makivg the reader despise the 
writer, fragments of it may be found which do not 
owe their force to their wickedness, yet which are 
still brilliant and powerfu!. The volume before us 
contains many of these, with a few which awaken all 
of the reader’s abborrence of Heine’s character. The 
book bas quite a long biographical and critical sketch, 
which, though of very uneven merit, is quite interest- 
ing. (Lippincott & Co.) 

Patriots who were not able to take part in the 
Lexingion Centennial will find a great deal of comfort 
and stimulus in the Proceedings of the Centennial 
Celebration of the Battle of Lerington. These * pro- 
ceedings” are not the result of a hurried course of 
hap-hazard scissoring from the newspapers, but are 
arranged in their natural erder aud in full, ina book 
of nearly two hundred large pages. The book was 
prepared by the Hon. Charles Hudson and Rey. E. G. 
Porter, both of Lexington, and is published by the 
town, the trade and public being supplied by Lock- 
woed, Brooks & Co, of Boston. The editors of the 
book deserve as great credit for the excellent taste in 
which all their descriptive paragraphs are written as 
for the orderly and faithfal arrangement of material, 
and for the exclusion of all extraneous matter. 

Mice at Play, by Neil Forest, is apparently 
published as a child’s book, but it will be better ap- 
preciated by grown people. It may occasionally 
confuse children, but as an antidote to ennui, blues, 
the effects of overwork, and many other ills which 
grown-up children suffer from, we know of but little 
medicine more pleasing to the taste or beneficial in its 
effects than this record of the doings of our author's 
mischievous quartette of children. If it were any- 
thing but gross impertinence to imagine that the 
people who know how to manage other people’s chil- 
dren may possibly be mistaken, we would suggest 
that these might find in this little book an inexorable 
moral which even the dreadful actions of the children 
cannot obscure. (Roberts Brothers, $1.50) 


Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co. have become the pub- 
lishers of Rev. 8. B. Halliday’s Little Street Sweeper ; 
or, Life Among the Poor. This book deserves partic- 
ular attention as coutaining a series of realistic, un- 
embellished pictures of the poor of New York, and 
their surroundings. It is only by men who, like Mr. 
Halliday, have worked among the destitute, that the 
well-to-do public can be made to realize that poverty 
afflicts many people who do not belong to the “ lower” 
or “dangerous” classes. Mr. Halliday tells of many 
industrious and respectable people who were found 
starving and freezing in a city full of generous and 
well-to-do souls. (81.25.) 


The Golden Tress is a French romance of great 
power and of a respectability quite unusual to French 
romances. The scene is laid in Paris; the characters 
are either noble, mysterious or wonderful; -the action 
is very rapid, and the reader is entirely spared the 
infliction of any French sentimentality. The author's 
principal faults are his inability to dispose of his 
characters without killing them, and his evident be- 
lief that the good which the gods provide is for the 
benefit of the higher classes rather than the deserving. 


| (Claxton, Remseu & Haffelfinger.) 





Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth has prepared, with 
excellent’ taste and discretion, The Story of the 
Hymns, or Hymns that kave a History. About a 
hundred hymns, well known in al! Protestant church- 
es in English-speaking countries, are named and their 
origin described. The author, bravely resisting the 
temptation to make a collectien of biographies of 
hymun-writers, tells us only so much about these good 
men as we need to know to understand the history of 
their songs. The volume contains nearly a dozen ex- 
cellent portraits from steel. (American Tact Society, 
$2.21.) 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The Methodist Book Concern has in press a 
considerable work on Palestine, by Rev. Dr. Ridgaway. 
The book will contain about 700 octavo pages illus- 
trated with more than a hundred pew engravings, 
after designs by Moran, Woodward, Granville Per- 
kins, and others. Dr. Ridgaway has traveled well 
over the Holy Land, and has taken great interest in 
the researches being made by the various scientific 
parties now in Palestine, so we may naturally ex- 
pect an excellent book from his pen; but the most 
forcible recommendation of his book is the fact that 
it is the first record of travels in Palestine which the 
Methodist Book Concern has ever published. 


Estes & Lauriat announce the following impor- 
tant serials :—The Picturesque World, in from 40 to 48 
parts at 50 cents each, each part to contain one or 
more illustrations from steel, and many from wood, 
the designs being by noted artists; Knight’s Popular 
Shakespeare, with 340 woodcuts and 36 steel plates, in 
36.parts at 50 cents each; and Owen Jones’s Grammar 
of Ornament, in 28 parts at $1.50 each. The illustra- 
tions to the last-named work will be printed in colors 
upon a gold background. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce a set of 
books consisting of selections from the Spectator, Tat- 
tler, Guardian, Freeholder, Rambler, Idler, &c., tho 
editor’s aim being to present such entire papers as are 
unusully strong, bright or quaint, and to omit such 
as were written upon subjects and social conditions 
which no longer exist or interest the reading public. 
The series will consist of five or six volumes, in neat 
cabinet size. The same publishers have in press a 
work by Dr. W. A. Hammond, on Spiritualism and 
Other Allied Causes of Nervous Derangement, in their 
Medical and Medico-Legal Relations. Dr. Hammond's 
sil! in the management of the diseases indicated by 
the title of his book will cause the work to be warmly 
welcomed. ' 

It appears that Castelar’s Life of Byron will 
not fill the volume which the Harpers have in press 
under that title; the sketch of Byron will be accom- 
panied by studies of Hugo, Dumas, Thiers, Emile 
Girardin, and Daniel Manin. The same publishers 
announce Babylon and Nineveh, by Rev. J. P. New- 
man, D.D., and new novels by James Payn, Katherine 
King, and Mary Ceeil Hay. ~} 


The Congregational Publishing Society have 
nearly ready The Prayer-Gauge Debate, which will 
contain the arguments offered for and against prayer 
by Tyndall, Galton, McCosh, the Duke of Argyle, 
Canon Liddon, and others. The same house will isswe 
Memorials of Charles Stoddard, of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, and a new edition of the 
works of Rev. Nehemiah Adams. 

The author of the Schonberg—Cotta Family has 
completed another story in the style of her earlier 
books, the title being The Note-Book of the Bertram 
Family. Messrs. Dodd & Mead will soon publish the 
book. 

The family of Niebuhr have collected notes 
taken of his later and yet unpublished historical lect- 
ures, and are about to give them to the public under 
the title of Lectures on Roman History. 

Mr. Aug. J. C. Hare, who is beyond doubt the 
most popular of writers on Roman remains, is prepar- 
ing a work entitled The Cities of Northern Italy. 

Wood & Holbrook announce The Relation of 
the Sexes, by Mrs. E. B. Duffey, author of What Wo- 
men Should Know. 
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Business Department, 








‘‘ AmonastT the live and progressive 
institutions of the day is Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co.’s Advertising Agency, 
No. 41 Park Row, New York. The 
establishment is so systematized, and 
their facilities are so ample, that the 
public is sure of being served in the 
most complete manner.”—Bost’n Post. 





Bur the deminant feature of the pro- 


ramme, was the performance of Gustave 
Satter, a piano Neer mee and composer of the 
very first clas: ‘or the first 


3, who appeared 
time, after an absence of fifteen years in Ger- 
many, where he has disputed the palm with 
the greatest pianists of the Old World, with a 
success which our readers and the musical 
world press are not aware of. He per- 
formed his own transcription of the Tann- 
hauser Overture, producing an effect in that 
vast building, which only a pianist of such 
extraordinary resources aod; genius could do. 
He was most enthusiastically encored, and 
responded by a delicious morcelau of his own 
composition, which was also applauded to the 
echo. The Knabe Grand Piano responded to 
the touch of Satter nobly; and we do_not 
know what higher praise can be reached by 
these instruments than they have stood the 
test of that wilderness of a place, the Hippo- 
drome, and came out = ye gees both as to 
ower and as to quality of tone. Satter’s 
ebut was an uncontes triumph. He must 
begin at once a series of concerts in New 
York.—Exchange. 





Frorma Moss.—The beautiful Florida 
Moss, with which the luxuriant forests of that 
State are adorned, has become an article of 
commerce, and is finding its way to Northern 
homes and churches for decors ative purposes. 
Mr. C, A. Lincoln, of Jacksonville, Fila., ships 
it in ste. $1,and $2 packages by mail, or in 
barrels delivered on steamer or cars at $5. 
For Christmas decorations the moss com- 
mends itself to every one,—Exchange. 





Of Crystal Purity. 


“Pure as crystal,’”’ isa synonym for the aighest 
excellence. The “ Diamond Spectacles” are liter- 
ally “pure as crystal,” being skillfully manufact- 
ured from minute crystal sete. and have an 
unegualled hardness and brillianey. The genuine 
goods bear the trade-mark stamp of a smal! dia- 
mond upon every pair. Sold by authorized agents. 
Spencer O. M. Co., 16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





J. H. Cort, sne0 essor to N. Cort & Son, 
94 Beckman S8t., N. Y., manufacturer of the 
American Gasiight, Brick-Set and Portable 
Furnaces. The Victory Ranges, the Fame 
Fire-place Heater, and Stoves for heating and 
cooking purposes in great variety. All goods 
warranted. 





A FAVORABLE Nororrety.—The good 
reputation of “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ 
for the relief of Cougbs, Colds, and Throat 
Diseases has given them a favorable notoriety. 





THE woman who sells apples on the 
corner may or may not be a financier, but the 
man who guesses at weight will do better to 
buy Scales of Jones of Binghamton. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


AN NORMAN INSTITUTE, 
(Founded 1857,) 212 West Fifty-ninth 
facin tag ty New core. aie halts 


School tor Youns Ladies with. Kinder Garten ~ 
partm will reopen on Thursday, 30, 1875. 
Yor full information. sone ter Be Catal ogue. aed 
c sw at power a r 
an VAN NO 


: RMAN, LL. D. 
us. VEILLER VAN NORMAN, { Principals, 


IG HLAND I MILITARY ACADEMY. 
ty 
én Ereperes, yout alte for Commercial, Literary 
B. METCALF, A.M., Sup’t. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
‘ HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


“One copy of either HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HAR- 
PER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER'S BAZAR will 
1 be sent for one year, POSTAGE PREPAID by 
? the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the United 
"States, on recetpt of Four Dollars. 

‘HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, for one year, $10.00; or any 

\ two for #7.00; postage prepaid by the Publishers. 
1 An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY 

' 

1 

} 
































' or BAZAR will be sent gratis for every Club of 
FIVE SUBSCRIBERS at $4 00 each, in one remit- 
tance; or, Six Copies for $20 00, without extra 
copy; postage prepate by by the Publishers, 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE ¢ will be sent by mail, en 
eceipt of Ten Cents. 


‘ HARPER & PEOTHERS, 





HURD AND HOUGHTON, 13 Astor Place, New York, 
Publish the famous Rriversipr Press editions of 
‘Standard Works; also valuable Law, Medical, and 
Miscellaneous Books. Send Sor a catalogue. 





EV.S. H, PLATT’S Faith Cure ot lame- 


of % years’ standing; a complete 
ment t by himaet 64 CoP by m a, lo SUnton ta 
,an — rated 


ted pa r, 3 Months 
BianiGas Fees" gant NE. ees 
KiNG, 37 Park Row sone ie Sed 





LLUSTRATED HOME i: 
I rer MaGazinzB. “The Hot 


spgering of erica.” Two Serial 8 
G Le * by Mrs. Jule roe 
H fe a : a 8. Arthur. 
ewest terns in ev: num- 


oe. T ber ear; 5 cont for Splen- 










BARNES. 


November Publicatiens. 


The International Review. November Number. 
Articles: The Excavation of Olympia, by PRroF. 
ERNST CURTIUS, of Berlin University; H. W 
Longfellow and his Writings; Ernst Curtius, 
Miiller, and Mommsen; Centennial of Michel 
Angelo ; General Sherman and his Memoirs; The 
New York Stock Exchange, etc. Subscription $5, 
November No. free to Subscribers for 1876. 


Ray Palmer’s Poetical Works. Complete, 
with portrait. E‘egantly printed and bound. 8vo, 
ful) gilt. Price #. 


A Brief History of France. In “Barnes's One- 
Term History” series. Profusely illustrated with 
Maps and Engravings. Price $1.50. 


Baker’s Texas Scrap-Book. Statistics and 


literature. Illustrated. Price $5. 


Lyman Abbott’s Popular Commentary, on 
Matthew and Mark. ¥or Christian workers. Li- 
lustrated. Price $2.50. 


Martin’s Civil Government in the United States. 
A manual for every citizen and a text-book for 
every school. Price $1.25. 


Sweetser’s Pilgrim Melodies. The composi- 
tions of J. E, Sweetser, complete, for choirs. 
Price $1.25. 

The National School-Singer. For day-schools 
and juvenile singing-classes. 35 cents; $3.00 per 
dozen. 


The Natioual Teachers’ Monthly. Corttents 
of November No.:—The Competent Teacher; 
Points in Advanced Arithmetic ; Paying the Debt 
(poem); How and Why of History; Notes on the 
Yellowstone; The German Question; Deviation 
from an Average; Fiction for the Young; Tech- 
nical Education; Editor’s “ Notes and Com- 
ents”; Story Corner, etc. Subscription, $1.00. 


Macnie’s Algebraical Equations, Their theory 


and solution. In press. 
Barnes’s Educational Catalogue. 400 publi- 
cations. Free to Teachers. 
Announcements. 
Barnes's Centennial History. “ One Hundred 


Years of American Independence.”’ For reading 
and reference in every family during 1876. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Agents wanted. 


Lyman Abbott on Acts will be ready in season 
for the International Lessons in that book. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


New York, Chicago and New Orleans, 


Lippincott’s Magazine 


FOR DECEMBER : 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, 


Completing the Sixteenth Volume, 
NOW READY, CONTAINING 


SIXTEEN ENTERTAINING ARTICLES. 


wee {LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 
Popular Literature and Science, 


is u pevepomed in any Department, and unequaled 
fol the neness of ite meverial — the beauty of of 

typograp phy: The handsomest, and one of the 
best yand must entertaining of the *monthlies. 


THE NEW VOLUME, 


COMMENCING WITH THE JANUARY ISSUE, 


Will be Replete with the Most Attractive 
Features, 


In fact, all possible means are being taken to sup- 
ply the public, through this periodical, with a pop- 
ular and yet refined type of 


LITERARY ENJOYMENT. 


One of the attractive features of the new year 
wil be a series of illustrated articles entitied 


THE CENTURY, 
Its Fruits and its Festival, 


which will present a onmene of the progress of 
civilization i) adva Somnent. in the oe and sci. 

ences since the the Revolution, t oget NENT ENNT. 
pleteshisto escription of the ° 
AL BI ION, fully illustrated. 


For Sale by all Periodical Dealers. 
TaBMS- a Tho Doral Clubbing Wates 00. Singie! yam, 
NUMBER mailed on receipt of ts. 
SPECI: AL OFFER.—To a club of twenty sub- 
scribers this Magazine is put at $3.00 per year to 








each, ah 


CHAMBERS’'S ENCYCLOPADIA, 


the most complete and reliable work of general 
reference, illustrated, 10 vols., royal 8vo, bound in 
Seep, 12 pecsented to the person getting up the 


3. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Merket St., Philadelphia. 


{=y" Send for Catalogue of JAS. R. 
OSGOOD & CO’S Popular and Standard 








Works. 
O*toaen PETTER & GALPIN's CAF A- 
P. Nimmo’s, at Broadway, N.Y. _ 





a weekly Illustrated Jour- 


NATURE, nal of Science. $5 a year 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
#1 Astor Place, New York, 


Gill’s Library of Select Novels 


BY EMINENT AUTHORS, 
Recentl 
HE WAGES OF BIN. A onuinde of Pash- 
— Society Life. By Edmund Yates. Paper, 


A HERO OF THE PEN. The most brilliant 
novel i. any Season. By E. Werner, ae of 
“Goo k.” Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 
ou T OF THE DEEP, An exciting 4. aeons, 
y Mrs. Henry Wood, amtnor of * t Lynne.” 


Pa a Fe cents; Cloth. § 
TRESS. A genuine “ sen- 
1 BY Edmund Yates. Paper, 75 


A Wo ANS SAKE. A 
mance. By “the Wilkie Collins o 
sept to t.. i — 


cents. Cloth 
FOR owerful ro- 
Germany.” 
MOROUS SER 
THE TREASU TE TROVE SERIES. , By the 
GREAT AUTHORS. comprising their choicest a 
mor. Vol. 1, Burlesque; Vol. Il, Travest 
Vol. i], Story. “A powerful rival of the Litt é 
Classics and the Br c-a-Brac Series.” Square 
lémo,, red edges, Cloth, per yol., #1. Send for 
om catalogue of this * taking” series. 
For sale at the Bookstores. Mailed, posts -paid, on 
hy ot of price. WM. F. GILL & CO., Pub’s, 
09 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


LONGFELLOW, 


A superb life-size portrait of the 
poet LONGFELLOW will be sent 
with the ATLANTICMONTHLY 
for 1876 to any person remitting 
$5.00 direct to the Publishers. 

’.B.—AU who remit before De- 
cember 15th will receive the No- 
vember and December numbers, 
containing the opening chapters of 
Mr. Howells’s new novel, * Private 
Theatricals,” free of charge. The 
list of attractions fer 1876 isa 
brilliant one, including Longfel- 
low, Lowell, Hoimes, Whittier, 
Mrs. Kemble, Mark Twain, and 
other favorite writers. Address 
H.O. HOUGHTON & CoO., River- 
side Press, Cambridge, Mass, 


ICHES OR POVERTY.— 
Inited 








A Lecture on the 
States. 36 Pages. 
Sent free by 

. FITCH, 74 Broadway, New York, to any 
address on receipt of Ten Cents. 


MUSIC, &. 
THE SONG BOOK — 


FOR 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


GOSPEL SONGS, |® 
By P. P. BLISS, 
Tried and Found not Wanting. 


Not an ordinary Song Book, 
but e rnest Words ot 
Earnest Workers animated by 
saaute that will live. Pare, 
Simple and Powertul. 


“GOSPEL SONGS” 


Cantaine the Songs sung by 
D. Sankey in the great 
rev vals in England and Scot- 
nad. 
Chosen over on ethers for 
the State Moe New 
York. Lowa, Ill inoks, W iscon- 
sin, and others. 


Price 35 cts.; $3.60 per Doz. 


Sin sample copy sent on 
Ky or: 30 cents. 


GOSPEL 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


SONGS. CINCINNATI, O. 


~ JUST PUBLISHED! 
GEMS OF 


ENGLISH SONG. 


75 Songs, each a true Gem and undentably 
Popular. 











THE 
BEST 


Book 





IN 


The Field 











Among the attractive titles are : 
Nazare 
Ring » awe 


Little Maid | of ‘Arcadec. 
By the lee se Sea. 
Rose 


one GEMS OF ENGLISH by at is a book 
232 pages, all of full sheet musi 





Among the Authors are: 


Lapy_ Scott, CAMPANA, LINDSAY, GOUNOD, 
HATTON, How8k, TOPLIFF, BARNBY, 
CLA en ABT. 


The Gems of ay be sent, post- 
peg. tose bay for an tail Price, which is, 
60, in Cloth, mas Gilt, $4.00 


Do Not Forget our Other Recent Books. 
SONG MONARCH, z cents, for gmgin ue Schools. 
SHINING RIVER, 3% cents, for Sab Schools. 
HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR, $1.00, for High Sehools, &e. 
LIVING WATERS, 30 cents, for Praise 





HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 


‘Patent Grand Upright 


PIANOS. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


Pronounced by the best judges superior to alt 
others. Also, every variety of 


Grand and Square Pianos. 


Endorsed by the Highest Musical Authorities in 
the World — Liszt, BENDEL, STRAUSS, FRANZ 
ABT, SARO, PAULUS. 


484 Washington Street. Bosten ; 

20 East 14th Street, New York; 
927 Chestnut St., Phila.; Cor. Adams and State Sts., 
Chicago. 

t®™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free. Agents 
wanted in every large city and town. 


te A CARD. 4 
t# TO THE READER OF THIS PAPER. 8 
CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 


READ! MARK! WRITE! 
Before you buy. send for information, circulars, 
and price list. Guarantee unlimited. Pianos sent 
fer approval, and satisfaction assured and money 


saved by our * Special Safe Ofer. " Address CHAM- 
BERS PIANO FACTORY. 306 4TH Avenue, RQ, Y. 


ST ECK PIANOS received the only 
GOLD MEDAL 
AT THE ViKNNA EXPOSITION. 
Wareroems, 25 East 14th St., New York. 








FOR S SA LE! 
308,000 100 ACRES 


Valuable Lands 


IN KANSAS... 


By direction of the Honorable Secretary of the 
Interior, the undersigned will receive sealed bids 
for the purchase of any or all of the unsold lands 
west of the Neosho River, along the southern line 
of the State of Kansas embraced within what is 
generally known as the “ CHEROKEE S@rap.” 

These lands are offered for sale in compliance 
with the provi v iplons of an act of Congress approved 
May Il, 1472, (U. 8. Statutes at Large, vol. xvii., pp. 
93 and 99. 

They will be sold to the highest bidder for cash, 
in quantities not exceeding one bundred and si 
acres, at not less than two dcllars per acre for a 
of said lands lying east of the Arkansas river, and 
one dollar and fifty cents per acre for such lands 
as lie west of said river. 

Printed lists, describing the lands hereby offered 
fgr sale by their proper legal subdivisions and in- 
dicating the minimum Ve. ce y which each tract is 
held, will be sent b to the address of any 
person making appl A. 4 therefor - the Com- 

missioner of the General Land , or to the 
Register and Receiver of che! local offiecs at Wich- 
ita and Independence, Kan 

Persons offering to purc hase. may bid foras nye = 4 
tracts as they may desire, but each bid must be 
separately made and sealed,and must be for not 
more than one hundred and sixty acres, (and con- 
fore to the legal subdivisions embraced in the 

at 

Bids must be accompanied by ten per cent, of 
the amount bid as a guarantee of the good faith of 
the bidder, which sum, in case the land is awarded 
and the balance a paid, will be forfeited. Should 
any bid be rejecte the sum deposited wiil be re- 
turned to the Sane party. 

Parties whose bids are accepted will be notifies 
, &. = acceptance as soon after the openin 

e@ bids as practicable, and if Rn. vy orty ays 
after be notice has been dul ailed payment 
full be not made to the Comm Laiuner of the Gen- 
eral Office of the amourt bid, the land sere 
which such bid was made will be again subj 





sale. 
The ten per cent. deposit to aceompen 
bids may be remitted in Post ities orders, certi 


cates of deposit, ae —— ecks on some Govern- 
ment depository to the order of the 
Commissioner of he “General Land offce, or in 


currency. 
The Teht to reject any and all bids is expressly 
reserv 


reall bids must be sealed and addressed to the 
“ COMMISSIONER OF THE GayEEat LAND OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C.,” and indorsed “ Brips ror 
CHEROKEE STRuP 3 LANDS.” 

Bids wi}l be r: ved as above invited until 12 
o'clock rloon of the thirtieth day of November, 
1875, after which they will be duly opened an@ 
acted upon. 

Ss. S. BURDETT, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 15, 1875. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glass Geods, Majolica, 
Wedgweod and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Brenzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Geods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St,,Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No, 122 State Street, Chicago. 


IN BUYING Machine Silm it is 
important for the ladies to know 











the Eureka, 
everywhere. 


WORD TO THE WISE,—“ Joh 
ent Borax Laundry Soap” will 
your elothes from destruction now rotted by 
pure disease-transmitting soaps. For sale by ali 
reputable Grocers. nd for Circular. Oftice 
Works, 50 Park Place, N.Y. THOMAS GILL, Prop 


Dark h complete, $1. Other novelties. 
ee oth Be 


rior Telegra 
Jos. Avery, cor. Coles, Jersey City. 


sold by dealers 














OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Til Broadway, N. Y. 


EMPIRE PIANO. 


DURABLE, MAGNIFICENT TONE FAspeomn 
ASES, AGRAFFE TREBLE 
BEST PIANO. 7 Hy VES. 
. ra AT TH J LOWEST PRICE. 
“fs LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
Send for illustrated price list. 








WM, A. COND & CQ., Ht BRoapway. N.Y. 





Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
pete Aol gems 
vautifuly, illustrated, st your 
own price. oth Catalogue, 
Rod car Brothers, 5 Beckmah 
St., New York. City. 

Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., D1 
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THANKSGIVING, the dear old Puritan festival, 
now become National, is nigh at hand. Parents 
and children, brothers and sisters, uncles and 
aunts, nephews and nieces, the old and the young, 
will meet to recount the experiences of the past, 
to talk over their joys and their sorrows, their 
hopes and their fears ; to gather around the social” 
board, to bend together at the family altar, and 
to sing together the old familiar hymns and songs. 
We trust it may prove a joyful day to all our 
readers—a day rich in sanctified affections and in 
experiences of the Divine presence and blessing. 
In the publie observance of the day, it may be 
well, in some cases at least, to depart from the 
old routine, with a view to the best moral and 
social effects. In one town in Vermont, as we 
learn from the Congregationalist, the following 
plan of celebration has been adopted : 

“Form a procession. March to the church behind the band. 
Open with a thanksgiving prayer. Take the alphabet. Are 
there any here to-day whose names begin with A, who have 
anything to be grateful for? Rise up and speak, male or 
female. Then take the letter B. Is there anyone here to- 
day whose name begins with B? Speak. What has God done 
for you? The band, the quartette, the choir, with such 
instruments as they have, be ready to intersperse their music 
as it shall be called for. Be short. 

“ Has any one found grace to repent and seek the Lord; has 
any found grace to reform ; has any one received the present 
of a cord of wood, a pair of shoes, a new coat, a cow? Has 
any one recovered from sickness, or met with a narrow 
escape; have people been kind to you in trouble; has your 
farm produced well; have your cows done well; have you 
good neighbors? this is a good place and time to thank God. 
Make it a glad day. Let some songs be sung wherein all the 
house shall sing. Never mind discords. Sing. Pray. ‘ Break 
your drumstick.’ Make a loud noise. 

* Have no sermon in the way. Don’t go to telling how we 
ought to be thankful; but be thankful. Express gratitude, 
Make it the people's thanksgiving, not the minister’s alone. 

“ CHILDREN’S MINISTER. 

“ BRISTOL, Vt.” 


This plan, if not the best for general imitation, 
may yet be valuable by way of suggesting more 
social methods of observing the good old festival, 


— -->e —_ — 


* The announcement, last week, that Vice Presi- 
dent Wilson had been visited by what it was 
feared would prove a second and fatal attack of 
paralysis, awakened the keenest regret, sympathy, 
and apprehension in every quarter of the country, 
zand great was the relief given by the subsequent 
assurance that the first reports were not only ex- 
aggerated, but incorrect as to the nature of Mr. 
Wilson's malady, and that his speedy recovery 
might be confidently anticipated. Few of our 
public men are regarded with more entire confi- 
dence and affection than Mr. Wilson, whose per- 
sonal interests and ambitions, through a long 
areer of public service, have been subordinate to 
his regard for the welfare of the Republic. His 
death or withdrawal from public life, at a time 
when honesty in civil administration is pre- 
eminently required as the only means of correct- 
ing long-standing abuses and expelling corrupt 
men from place and power, would be a national 
calamity. His voice in the Republican party is 
always heard on the side of Reform ; and if, in 
consequence of this, he is hated by politicians of 





low degree, he is also loved and:trusted by the 
masses of the people. Long may he live to exert 
a potential influence in the public counsels, and to 
honor the country to whose highest welfare he is 
so ardently devoted. 








BRITISH INDIA. 


HE visit of the Prince of Wales to his royal 

mother’s Empire of Hindostan is an event 
unique in the history of British rule in that 
Asiatic land. For the first time the Hindoo sub- 
jects of the British crown have gazed on an heir 
of the dominion ‘‘ upon which the sun never sets;” 
for the first time a future English king sees for 
himself the extent, the wealth, and the splendor of 
the noblest of all the many dependencies over 
which he is one day to hold sway. 

What sort of a country and what sort of people 
does he see there ? What are the characteristics, 
the manners, the industries of modern India? To 
most of us it is still almost a terra incognita—a 
land of fable and marvel, a vague region of strange 
customs and beautiful temples, whither English- 
nen, and sometimes Americans, go to return some 
years after, gorged with gold. We fancy it re- 
plete with all that makes the Orient gorgeous, 
the actual realization of the extravagant Eastern 
poetry. It is the land which, not very long ago, 

“ Showered pearl and gold on her barbaric kings.” 


It is a vast region, stretching from ocean to Him- 
alaya, sown with precious metals and precious 
gems, with mines of gold and glens of diamonds ; 
dotted with industries which weave glittering 
garments and gorgeously colored shawls; reigned 
over by maharajahs, whose thrones are of ivory, 
who are fanned by peacock’s wings, and the courts 
of whose palaces are paved with porphyry, onyx, 
and jasper; whose gardens are as magnificent in 
artful disposition and as luxuriant in the variety 
and generosity of growth as were the Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon. 

The extent and importance of the English 
rule in Hindostan may be judged by the facts 
that it comprises a territory as large as all of 
Europe, subtracting Russia and the Seandina- 
vian peninsula; that the population subject to 
it numbers nearly two hundred millions of souls ; 
and that the revenue derived from the em- 
pire reaches a sum not far short of fifty millions 
of pounds sterling, of which the proceeds from 
opium constitute about one-fifth. The source of 
this rule is not unfamiliar to most readers. It 
originated more than a century ago in those brill- 
iant conquests of Clive, which, as well as the later 
conquests and acquisitions of Warren Hastings, 
have been so brilliantly described by Macaulay. 
India was the contested ground, for a while, of 
French and English colonization ; but the pluck 
and energy of Clive were more than a match for 
the ill-regulated enthusiasm of Dupleix. India 
became English, but it was not conquered for the 
English government. That mighty commercial 
corporation, the East India Company, reaped the 
benefit of the aggrandizing policy of Clive and 
Hastings, and long continued to possess the polit- 
ical control as well as the commercial monopoly 
of Hindostan. It was not until 1858 that the 
English government acquired full authority over 
the Indian empire. Then the powers of the East 
India Company were transferred to the Queen. 
The office of Secretary of State for India was ere- 
ated, and this official, aided by a Council] com- 
prising fifteen members, a majority of whom 
must have resided or served in India for fifteen 
years, presides over that empire. While the Sec- 
retary of State and his Council exercise an 
Imperial supervision over its affairs, the direct 
government of the empire is committed to a Gov- 
ernor General, resident at Calcutta, with whom is 
also associated a Council, which comprises the 
Commander-in Chief of the Indiar forces and five 
other members. The sway of the Governor Gen- 
eral is still almost that of an ancient Mogul. His 
authority is that of an absolute sovereign, con- 
trolled, not by any power within India, but from 
the Imperial center at London. He has a stipend 
of about £37,000 a year, and is expected to main- 
tain such ostentatious splendor as befits the rep- 
resentative of the Empress of Hindostan, and as 
will impose upon the awe of the imaginative 
people over whom he is placed. It is usually 
some great and wealthy nobleman who is chosen 
to fill this magnificent office. Within the past 
century it has been held by such magnates as 
Lord Cornwallis, Marquis Wellesley (elder brother 
of Wellington), the Earl of Minto, Earl Amherst, 
Lords Auckland, Ellenborough and Dalhousie, 
Viscount Canning, Earl Elgin and Lord Mayo; 





ahd the present Governor General is Lord North- 
brook, one of the ennobled Barings. The power 
of England in India is maintained by an army of 
about one hundred and sixty thousand men, of 
whom two-thirds are native Hindoos. The em- 
pire is divided into nine provinces, each presided 
over by a Governor General, Governor, Lieuten- 
ant Governor, or Commissioner. The Governor 
General of India, besides his general functions, 
presides especially over Ajmere, Coorg, Berar and 
Mysore ; Madras and Bombay have each a Gov- 
ernor; Bengal, the Punjab and the Northwest 
Provinces have each a Lieutenant Governor ; 
while the districts of Oude, the Central Provinces 
and British Burmah are presided over by Chief 
Commissioners. 

It is interesting to note the comparative num- 
bers of the Hindoos as to religious creed. It 
appears from the latest census that the spiritual 
subjects of the Brahminical caste comprise about 
one hundred and ten millions; that the Moham- 
medans, whose zeal in proselytizing the Hindoos 
during the past two centuries has been ceaselessly 
progressive, have reached the figure of forty mill- 
ions; that of the Buddhist faith there are three 
millions ; that al] the efforts of missionary labor 
have only resulted in counting up two hundred 
thousand Christians; that the Parsees, or fire- 
worshipers, followers of Zoroaster, in Bombay and 
its vicinity, number one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand ; while of Jews in India there are not far 
from ten thousand. 


It seems at first blush singular, and ever inex- 
plicable, that this enormous population should 
submit so quietly to the rule of a distant isle and 
an alien race, whose military force in Hindostan 
is rather a police than an army of occupation. 
The solution lies in the masterly policy which 
England has pursued in the Indian Government 
from beginning to end. We hear much of the 
cruelties, greed, and extortion for which Warren 
Hastings was impeached by Edmund Burke in 
the name of the Commons, at the bar of the 
House of Lords. But if at times there have been 
instances of relentless cruelty and of wholesale 
corruption, the general tenor of English poliey in‘ 
India has been one of conciliation. Its Govern- 
ment has been so tolerant and so efficient that the 
natives could not fail to contrast their condition 
favorably with that which would be sure to exist 
were the ancient tyrannical power of the native 
princes to be restored. Those princes have them- 
selves been bribed to accept a magnificent vassal- 
age, and while their power has been stripped from 
them they have been allowed to retain the cir- 
cumstance and trappings of sovereignty. In the 
train of the Prince of Wales, as he makes his 
gorgeous progress down the beautiful valley of 
the Ganges, will be seen a crowd of titular poten- 
tates, ablaze with gold, silk, and gems, the lineal 
descendants of ancient and powerful rulers, who 
reside in their ancestral palaces, and are sur- 
rounded still by all the pomp of royal state, but 
whose power is naught, and who are really the 
objects of a splendid captivity. Some of them 
trace their lineage to Gengis Khan ; others to the 
warlike Mussulman who set upa great Ottoman 
Empire at Dethi. These potentates in the Prince’s 
company will be so many symbols of the English 
conquest ; they will also remind the toiling mill- 
ions of days when a capricious tyranny and de- 
vastating dissensions and internecine wars ate out 
the substance of theland. For them England has 
substituted a stern and strong, but at least not a 
capricious or partial government. The Parsee of 
Rombay, as he takes off his sandais vo enter the 
fire-temple, is assured that he may worship at its 
aliars in safety, and that the arm of the political 
power protects him from the persecution of the 
Brahmin and the violence of the Moslem. So, 
too, Brahmin and Moslem are safe from the moles- 
tations of other sects. Every ancient custom that 
is not, like the suttee and the immolations of 
Taga-natha, cruel and barbarous, is in like man- 
ner preserved under the egis of the government. 
The Christian submits to the same rigorous code 
as the Hindoo, and it is only when a great rebell- 
ion, like that of the Sepoys, or acts of violence, 
like the murders of Lord Mayo and Chief Justice 
Norman, and the attempted poisoning of Colonel 
Phayre, menace the supremacy of English power, 
that that power descends with crushing and 
bloody force upon the subject race. The object of 
the Prince’s progress is to impress the Hindoos 
with the greatness and might of England, and to 
dazzle them into a loyalty which is now waning 
and untrustworthy. It is an expensive political 
expedient. England’s supremacy in the East is 
threatened by the aggressive riva! power of Rus- 
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sia. Every means must be used to win the Hin- 
doo heart, whether by fear or admiration. It 
remains to be seen whether the device will suc- 
ceed. 








SOME PROFITABLE READING 
MATTER. 

HE American Public Health Association has 

just closed, at Baltimore, its regular annual 
session. The members did not shirk work and 
the officers extended no mercy to bores, so the 
attendants listened to an entertaining and profita- 
ble series of papers. 

But if no one but Baltimoreans and the mem- 
bers of the Health Association are to profit by 
the papers alluded to, the people at large are to 
be pitied. Of the fifty odd essays read at Balti- 
more, fully one-half were upon subjects vitally 
affecting the health and prosperity of every fam- 
ily and community in the United States, and the 
remaining half had rather to do with special sani- 
tary measures and conditions than with questions 
or measures purely professional. The proper 
method of building, the nature of and remedies 
for poisoned soil; the terrible dangers to which 
imperfect dfainage exposes people; the physical 
ruin which is worked in school-rooms ; the proba- 
bilities of slow poisoning by means of drinking, 
water; the methods of disposing of organic 
refuse ; the laws and course of hereditary entail- 
ments; the cost of epidemics compared with the 
cost of preventing them—all these and many 
other matters discussed by the Association work 
according to their own will upon the pockets and 
affections of even the most unprincipled people, 
and thus demand careful attention for the sake of 
self-interest alone. They have more to do with 
the financial condition of the country than Wall 
Street or Congress has, for the influence of health 
upon production is simply incalculable ; were the 
community for an instant to obtain a glimpse of 
the greatness of this influence, papers upon 
health and kindred topics would displace half the 
text-books used in schools, and fori the favorite 
reading matter of adults. 

It is not alone for material reasons that the pro- 
ceedings of the Health Association should be 
studied, however. Slowly but surely the belief is 
gaining ground that immorality and lack of intel- 
ligence are not always the result of bad birth or 
breeding ; that the debasement and final decay of 
a family may be caused as surely though not so 
disgracefully by bad food as by bad companion- 
ship—by impure air as by impure associations. 
Capable physicians are prepared to demonstrate 
that in school-rooms, residences and churches fa- 
cilities for physical deterioration are alarmingly 
numerous, very effective in their action, and prac- 
tically undisturbed. Physical decay does not 
inevitably presage mental and moral degenera- 
tion, but the exceptions are rare, while the results 
of the general workings of the rule may be found 
in every town. 

It follows, then, that the rules of health should 
be earnestly studied, applied, and taught by ev- 
ery worker in the causes of morality and religion. 
There are congregations which need to be taught 
that tightly-closed windows may keep out a re- 
vival, and that a defective furnace may account 
for spiritual lifelessness. Parents should be taught 
that almost the exact effect which poisoned 
liquor has upon the brain of a rowdy may be pro- 
duced upon well-born, well-bred children by the 
gases which find their way into houses from sew- 
ers and drains. Sunday-school workers should 
be made to comprehend the fact that the moral 
sense of a child is almost impenetrable when the 
child is one of a hundred or more who have sat 
for half an hour in a crowded room. Teachers 
should be referred to their own physiological 
text-books for proof that when a child is forced to 
study hard immediately after eating, its digestion 
(which means its entire constitution) can only es- 
cape ruin by a special interposition of Provi- 
dence. 

But special evils which need rectification might 
be quoted almost without number. The point 
we wish to impress upon our readers is that such 
evils as we have alluded to exist so generally that 
there is scarcely one of us who does not suffer 
from their influence. Upon their nature, range 
and effects the Proceedings of the Health Associa- 
tion offer more information than can be found 
elsewhere in collective form. When these are con- 
sulted as they should be, we doubt not that in 
many localities selfish interest, moral purpose and 
Christian duty will combine to do away with 
conditions which exist only for evil. 





was a positive Jewish institution, made for the Jewish 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—A clergyman, who has stood in closest rela- 
tions with Moody and Sankey since they began their 
work in Brooklyn, says that, up to the 6th inst., ** Mr. 
Moody had not reached, on the average, over 500 un- 
converted persons at each preaching-service in the 
Rink, church-members monopolizing five-sixths of 
the seats.’’ Does not this show that too many Chris- 
tians regard religion as a luxury to be enjoyed by 
themselves in the form of singing, prayer and ex- 
bortation, rather than as a working-power for the 
conversion of sinners? Jt is sweet to “sit and sing 
oue’s self away”’ in a devotional meeting; but when 
Christians prefer their own personal enjoyment to 
self-denying labor for the unconverted, is there not 
something wrong? In the building of elegant and ex- 
pensive houses of worship, seeking for cultivated and 
eloquent preachers, and employing fashionable musi- 
cians, we see further evidence of a desire to make 
the services of religion a luxury for church-members, 
while “the poor have’’ not “the Gospel preached 
unto them.” 

~The Christian Weekly, published by tle 
American Tract Society, gives us a portrait of the 
late Rev. Dr. Chambers, of Philadelphia, with a eulogy 
of his character, in which we are told that “‘ he was 
filled with the sweet brotherly spirit’? of Christ, and 
that ‘‘ by consistency of character he set an inspiring 
example in the Christian life.” We have no desire to 
arraign Dr. Chambers now that he is gone to his final 
account, and the question of American slavery is no 
longer at issue; but when we see bim held up as anex- 
ample of the faithful Christian minister, we cannot 
help recollecting that he was a conspicuous and zeal- 
ous apologist for slavery, and a reckless maligner from 
the pulpit of those who prayed and labored for its 
abolition. Jn the days when Abolitionists in Phila- 
delphia were exposed to mob violence and escaped 
slaves were hunted there like wild beasts, his voice 
was lifted up in support of the fugitive slave law and 
in fierce denunciation of those who aided the fugi- 
tives in their flight from the house of bondage. 


—We notice that among the new lecturers an- 
nounced for the coming season is Judge Albion W. 
Tourgee, late of the Superior Court of North Caro- 
lina, who has already won considerable attention 
both North and South under the nom de plume of 
* Henry Churton,” author of that vivid romance 
Toinette. President Anderson, of the University of 
Rochester, himself a mau of unusual strength and 
severe taste, writes that Judge Tourgee ‘‘is a fine 
scholar, of broad and varied experience and keen ob- 
servation, distinguished both in his profession and in 
literature, a magnetic and forcible speaker, accus- 
tomed to the control of large audiences, and possess- 
ing a remarkable power of lighting up the gravest 
discussion with the play and sparkle of illustrative 
humor.’”’ The subjects of the five lectures which are 
upon his winter’s programme are suggestive of inter- 
est, originality and instruction. They are: The Ben 
Adhemite Era; The Next Crusade; Out of the Strong, 
Sweetness; Southern Humor; To-day, in Account 
with Yesterday. 

—The Churchman may rest assured that it does 
not make an exhibition creditable to itself in its at- 
tempt to caricature and ridicule the services of Mr, 
Murray’s new church, worshiping in Music Hall, Bos- 
ton. Mr. Murray is not an Episcopalian, and there- 
fore not amenable to criticism from an Episcopal 
standpoiut. It is in the wretchedest possible taste for 
Christians of one denomination to ridicule the pecu- 
liarities of others. If the Churchman had candidly 
noticed the character of the services at the Music Hall, 
as reported from week to week, we are sure it would 
not kave allowed itself to speak of them in the way 
it bas done. 

—One of the brightest, wittiest, fairest and 
best-tempered of the whole brood of religious jour- 
nals is the Chicago Interior. Let those who will say 
that old-fashioned Orthodoxy necessarily tends to 
make men somber, dull, unsympathetic and censori- 
ous; the /nterior is a standing refutation of the 
charge. Its weekly visits would expel the ‘“ blues” 
from any household. Such a paper will do more to 
commend Presbyterianism to the respect and confi- 
dence of men in this wide-awake generation than a 


seore of the other sort, filled with solemn platitudes 


and bitter wrangling. 

—John Bright advises those who are seeking to 
moderate the expenses and diminish the display of 
funerals to “observe and copy the practice of the 
Society of Friends. Nothing can be more simple, and 
nothing can be better. They would be wise also that 
follow them in rejecting the fashion of wearing 
mourning, which: is always costly, and as worn by 
many women, hideous.”’ 


—Dr. 8. M. Hopkins, of the Auburn Theological 
Seminary, is passing through a “course of sprouts,” 
at the hands of a score or so of his brethren, for 
heretical views of the Sabbath, expressed by him at 
the recent meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in 
Pittsburgh. We bave not seen his address upon the 
subject, but he is understood to have avowed his be- 
lief, first, that neither Christ nor his Apostles, nor the 
ptimitive fathers, taught that the Fourth Command- 
ment was of moral and perpetual obligation; while 
our Lord taught, on the other hand, that the Sabbath 





man. Secondly, that while-Christ instructs us that 
the Jewish Sabbath was made for the Jewish man» 
St. Paul further teaches that the whole question of, 
the observance or non-observance of days under the 
Christian dispensation is left to the individual con- 
science. Thirdly, that the universal sentiment of the 
early Christian Church was that the Fourth Com- 
maudment had been abrogated as a law, together with 
the rest of the Jewish ritual to which it belonged, in 
order to a higher, a spiritual and universal Sabbatism 


in Christ. While asserting all this, however, Dr. Hop-' 


kins believes in the wisdom and the necessity of the 
Christian Sabbath as founded in the wants of human 


nature and adapted to the highest moral and spiritual | 


uses. 
tion? 

—Sojourner Truth, the original of Mrs. Stowe’s 
‘“*Lybian Sybil,” is now very old, ill, and poor, and an 
appeal for aid in her behalf is made to those who 
know how faithfully she has worked in the anti- 
slavery cause. She has just published a book of 320 
pages, with a portrait of herself, the sale of which is 
relied upon to furnish the needed assistance. Address 
Mrs. Frances W. Titus, Battle Creek, Mich., or Row- 
land Johnson, Orange, N. J. 

—The Rev. Dr. Calhoun stated at the recent 
meeting of the American Board that Jerusalem is 
now lighted with kerosene oil from the United States! 
We hope this illuminating agent smells less offensively 
there than it sometimes does here; otherwise America 
is likely to be in ill odor in that country, so full of sa- 
cred associations for the Christian world. Another fact 
stated by Dr. Calhoun is even more surprising, viz. =: 
that for many centuries not a copy of the Bible was 
to be found in Palestine. Not until 1812 were the 
Scriptures seeu. Now they were printed in the cotl- 
loquial Arabic; and the people of the onee powerful 
city were indebted to America for this, as for the kero- 
sene oil. Schools bave been established everywhere 
in the province. 


—Charles Dudley Warner, in a letter to the 
Hartford Courant from Venice, referring to the recent 
visit of the Emperor of Germany to the King of Italy, 
and to the fact that the meeting of the two sovereigns 
did not take place in Rome, but in Milan, sqys: 

** But Victor Emanuel did not invite his royal guest to come 
to Rome. The good Catholics say it would not have been 
decent to do so—to ask the Protestant Emperor to actually 
set his hostile foot into the very city where the poor Pope is 
immured in a noisome dungeon, thirty feet below low water 
mark of the Tiber, bedded upon damp straw, and without 
other food than a little mouldy bread poked at him through 
a hole on the end of a stick. The straws of this dungeon are 
sold, you know, tothe faithful in Germany—and it is a com- 
fort to know that the straw must be changed occasionally. 
These straws will not sellin Rome. In Rome they know that 
the name of this dungeon is the Vatican.”’ 

—Rev. Washington Gladden, in the Independ- 
ent, affirms that ‘no doctrinal basis is necessary to a 
profession of faith. A creed has no place in a confes- 
sion. A declaration of opinions ought not to be re- 
quired of one who asks to be admitted to the church. 
It would be no more absurd for the minister to subject 
the bridegroom and the bride to an examination as to 
their beliefs about the theory of marriage, and about 
the subjection of women, and about the divorce laws 
of the commonwealth, than it is for the same man to 
demand of those who stand up to confess Christ to as- 
sent to an elaborate statement of views on various 
theological questions.” -The view thus expressed is 


Ts it not, even on this ground, a Divine institu- 


finding favor in many quarters, as a solvent of diffi- 


culties that have long perplexed many evangelical 
Christians. How preposterous to require a youth of 
15, in joining the church, gravely to assent toa scheme 
of doctrine which for centuries has vexed the brains 
and divided the counsels of professional theologians? 


—Persons intending to have their lives insured 
would do well to sean carefully the terms of payment 
of the insurance after death. We know of one com- 
pany in this city which pays ninety days after “due 
proof of death.” What is *‘aue proof” is left to the 
discretion of the company: and in a case of which we 
have the particulars, it has been four months collect- 
ing “due proof,” while another company of thehighest 
character paid the insurance on the same life in three 
weeks. The insured had been a clergyman in good 
standing for nearly forty years. 

—The Catholic Review, in speaking of certain 
Protestant ecclesiastical associations as “ hysterical 
bodies of male old women,” simply discredits its own 
character in respect of courtesy and decency. It may 
be pardoned, however, for referring to Mr. Greeley’s 
supposed example in sending his daughter to a nun- 
nery as a proof that he did not regard the Catholic 
schools as inferior to those of Protestants; and yet, ta 
one who knows the facts in the case the inference 
drawn is wholly unwarranted. Mr. Greeley, more 
than once, expressed to the writer of this his deep 
regret that, for a reason which all who knew him will 
readily understand, he had to choose between having 
his daughter grow up without any schooling at all, 
and letting her go to a Catholic institution. Justice 
to the memory of Mr. Greeley, who was as sincere and 
loyal a Protestant as ever lived, requires this state- 
ment. 

—A new translation of the Bible, by Miss Julia 
E. Smith, of Glastenbury, Ct., is to be published by & 
Hartford firm. Miss Smith is said to be the first per- 
son who ever made a complete translation of the 
Scriptures without aid, 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








¢ PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We draw near to thee, our Father, not bringing alone our 
care, or our sorrow, or the confession of our sins, as if thou 
wert pleased with nothing but this; as if always and every 
time it pleased thee to have us bring ourselves down, and 
call ourselves by every unlovely name. We come because 
we are drawn by the Spirit of love and hope and joy. We 
come because we have heard thee calling us “sons.” We 
come because we believe that we shall bring something to 
thee that is reflected from thee. And thou shalt behold the 
travail of thy soul in us. Thou wilt discern the germs of 
good which thou hast planted, and art nourishing. Thou 
dost look upon the battle which we wage with the world and 
with the flesh and with the devil; thou dost behold with 
sympathy, and thou art sparing and merciful where the 
tongue of man is sharper than a two-edged sword. Thou 
dost lift up where men stone and cast down. Thou dost 
breathe encouragement where others abandon as outcast and 
besotted. Thou art not like man. As high as the heaven is 
above the earth, so high are thy thoughts above our thoughts, 
in mercy, in judgment, and in goodness. It is not in our- 
selves that we have hope, therefore, but in the light and 
power of divine love. Before thy love come intelligence and 
the right hand of justice and power universal. Ineffable are 
all thy attributes; and we rejoice that all of them are the 
servants of the divine, infinite, sovereign love. 

So dost thou govern the universe; and so art. thou every- 
where discouraging the iniquitics and the transgressions of 
those that break thy laws. Everywhere thou art building 
up, repairing, restoring again the waste places; and we re- 
joice in thee; and it is, this morning, thine aspect of sover- 
eign mercy and pity and love that brings us to thee with 
testimonies of confidence, with expressions of affection, and 
with hopes that have overcome much fear already. Vouch- 
safe to us the sense of thy favor. If we are thine, bring us 
into the intimacy of thy friendship. May every one of us 
hear thee sayimg, “‘ Henceforth I call you not servants; for 
the servant knoweth not what his Lord doeth; I call you 
friends.’’ Take us, then, into thy confidence and counsel, 
and bring us to an inward sense of God present; of all thy 
thoughts and ways toward us; of thy yearnings for us; of 
those groanipgs in us of the Divine Spirit which are unutter- 
able. 

Grant that we may be brought into the preciousness of this 
knowledge of Immanuel—God present with us. And so may 
learn, little by little, that it is not the sun that we need, nor 
the moon, nor the stars in heaven, nor the bread that perish- 
eth, nor the water. Grant that we may more and more feel 
that God is our salvation; and may we learn to rejoice in the 
Lord; and, rejoicing, may we hear thy command echoed 
from one to another, saying, Rejoice, and again rejoice; that 
we too may be joyful, and that men may pause to know what 
choiring souls they are that sing down from angelic heights, 
and may listen to those notes of gladness from thy servants 
which they themselves would fain sing. So may we live that 
men, seeing our experiences, shall glorify our Father which 
is in heaven. 

And may we not ask these things as for ourselves alone. 
May we not desire to build a palace for the soul wherein we 
may sit, and around which shall come all swect and pleasant 
influences to cheer us. May we r b Master, who 
went about doing good; who bore himself more fragrant than 
the lilies; who was more beautiful than the rose of Sharon; 
who was the chief among ten thousand, and altogether 
lovely; and yet who pitied the loathsome lepers, laid his 
hands on the dead and raised them, gave faith to those who 
were faithless, restored sight to the blind, put a brother’s 
arm about the outcast, and suffered them to sit by him, and 

eat with him; who bore with him all purity, and sweetness, 

and glory, and power, and yet made himself one with the 
poorést, and lowest, and most needy. Oh, breathe into us 
this divine humanity, this mercifulness, this sympathy with 
those who are in need, Soe we pray that we may help the 
fallen; that we may rescue those that are overcome and car- 
ried away by their sins, and that we may be worthy to be 
¢alied the children of that God who maketh his sun to rise 
upon the just and upon the unjust, and who sendeth rain 
without discrimination upon all that need. 

Wiit thou accept our thanks for all the mercies which we 
have severally received. If there are those in thy presence 
who thank thee for escape from a stermy sea, hear their 
thanksgiving. If there are any here who come forth for the 
first time, after many, many weary weeks of sickness, and 
who thank thee for restoration, hear their thanksgiving and 
beheld their gladness. If there are any who have come 
hither after years of absence from the sanctuary, let it not 
be curiosity that shall abide with them, though that may 
have brought them. May there be in them a better sense of 
their need and of their relationship to God. 

We beseech thee, O Lord, that thou wilt be near to any who 
are strangers in our midst, and who have left their dear ones 
faraway. Grant that if they are heartsick or homesick they 
may find refuge in God, whose love for them and theirs is 
more boundless than human love can be. 

We pray, if there are any this morning who come bringing 
burdens, or any who are sorrowing for their sins, that thou 
‘wilt teach them, and bid them shake off the dust in which 
they sit, and put away the ashes; from their head, and anoint 
themselves, and clothe themselves with the garments of 

if there are any who are snared, and who do not know how 
to break the charm, thou that dost open the prison doors, 








- teach them how to escape. As thy servants of old by hymns 


and prayers broke through the guarded prison, and were 
made free, s0 may those who are captives sing their way out, 
that the thrall of the devil may not destroy them. 

We pray that thou wilt be with any who bring here great 
‘burdens of care and anxiety. Well may they place their 
foad upon the shoulders of the Almighty, upon whom is the 
government of the universe. Thou canst bear our cares 
‘without knowing it; but they grind us, and thrust us down 
into the very ground. 

We pray that thou wilt bless parents in their anxiety for 
their children. May they not overstep the bounds of trust. 


Bay they walk, so trusting God, that their children may learn 





to trust him. And we pray for more joy, for more hope, for 
more courage, for more aspiration, for more faith—that faith 
which overcomes the world, and gives victory in defeat. 

We beseech thee to teach all thy servants how to labor in 
their several vocations. Grant a blessing to rest upon our 
various schools. Bless the teachers and officers thereof. May 
they be filled with the Spirit of the Master. We pray that 
thou wilt minister more and more to all those who are minis- 
tering. 

Remember, we beseech thee, the efforts that are making 
for the revival of fhy work in our churches; for the arousing 
of the heedless; for the bringing in,of wanderers. May thy 
servants* who are with us in thy providence, and who are 
greatiy blessed, be kept in humility. May they abide in the 
thought of God, in the love of Christ, in the communion of 
the Holy Ghost, and not be puffed up by men’s praises, nor 
delivered to the outwardness of things around them. May 
the peace of God bein them perpetually, so that they shall 
not care what men doorsay. We pray that thou wilt greatly 
bless the sowing of the seed of the gospel at their hands, and 
cause it to fall on good ground, to spring up, and to bring 
forth fruit a hundred fold. 

We pray that all thy churches may be revived in this city, 
in the great city near us, and in all our centers of population 
throughout the land. May thy kingdom come in all the 
world. 

Lord forgive us that sometimes our faith faileth. Weare 
tired. Thou dost move on so large a circle that we, running 
in all our life tarough but a segment thereof, sit down, over- 
come by the greatness of the way. O let us lift up our eyes 
to Him that sitteth-upon the circle of the earth, and before 
whom the nations are counted as little things. May we 
learn to trust, and not to ask for sight. Bring Jew and Gen- 
tile, bring the dark and desolate heathen, bring all mankind, 
to a knowledge of the Saviour, and to resurrection from 
bodily life to spirit life ; and may the whole earth, at last, see 
thy salvation. 

We ask it in the adorable name of Jesus, to whom, with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost, shall be praises eternal, 
Amen, 


* Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 


THE GREAT SOUL-GIFT.* 


* And, behold, they brought to him a man sick of the palsy, 
lying on a bed: and Jesus seeing their faith said unto the 
sick of the palsy ; Son, be of good cheer ; thy sins be forgiven 
thee. And, behold, certain of the scribes said within them- 
selves, This man blasphemeth. And Jesus knowing their 
thoughts said, Wherefore think ye evil in your hearts? 
For whether is easier, to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee; or 
to say, Arise, and walk? But that ye may know that the 
Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins (then saith 
he to the sick of the palsy,) Arise, take up thy bed, and go 
unto thine house. And he arose, and departed to his house. 
But when the multitudes saw it, they marveled, and glorified 
God, which had given such power unto men.’’—MArTT. ix, 2-8. 

HIS scene took place in the Saviour’s “own 
city.” That was not Nazareth, where he was 
brought up. He had been expelled thence by a riot, 
and afterwarJs he betook himself to Capernaum, 
dwelling there, and calling it his home. There are no 
details of his removal thither; nor is it stated whether 
his mother and brethren went with him: yet we know, 
not simply because it is called “his own city,” in the 
first verse of his chapter, but from other incidents 
dated there, that from that center he made circuits 
throughout all Galilee. 

The ministry of Christ may be divided into three 
parts. The first was devoted supremely to the refor- 
mation of morals; and the marrow of his discourse 
was, ‘“ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
The second was the delivery of discourses to show 
what was the spirit, the genius, of this kingdom of 
God, in the dispositions and hearts of men. The third 
was that in which he brought the mystery of higher 
spirituai development to mankind. 

This lest was the part of his ministry which had its 
sphere in and around Jerusalem, throughout the 
days of his passion. As a mere reformer of morals, 
he was continuing the work which Jobn began., No 
sooner, however, had he gained the ear of the people, 
than he began to insist upon mere than morality— 
upon the development of dispositions of the soul, con- 
stituting that inward and spiritual kingdom which he 
called “the kingdom of God,” or “the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

Not only did this pervade his ministry in Galilee, 
but as he drew near to the last months of bis life, his 
instructions on these points became pictorial, dra- 
matic, and rich, beyond all comparison with those of 
any other period of his ministry. 

Therefore, when he was in Petrsea, having been 
driven out of the temple and out of Jerusalem by the 
bloodthirstiness cf his enemies there, and having 
taken refuge in the mountains, it may be said that his 
discourses actually swarmed with parables designed 
to show the meaning of this kingdom of the disposi- 
tion, this kingdom of the heart. After that, when he 
drew near to the end of his ministry and to the spirit- 
land, he rose to those sublime teachings which are 
found principally in the writings of John, respecting 
the nature of God, the indwelling of the Divine Spirit, 
and the presence of the Comforter. There were these 
three distinct, natural, {progressive periods in the 
ministry of our Saviour. 

Now, the scene described in the passage which I 
have selected for my text occurred in the early period 
of Christ’s ministry in Galilee and in Capernaum. It 
was when he was enforcing his instruction by miracu- 
lous power. While he was sitting in a house which 
was so thronged that no one could get near it, there 
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came a body of men with a paralytic patient, whom 
they bore ona rug, or little blanket-like pallet—such as 
is used to this day in the oriental land as a bed, which, 
when rolled up, is not so cumbersome to carry as an 
ordinary overcoat or shawl wonld be. On such a vehi- 
cle the paralytic was borne by faithful friends, who 
removed the tiles of the roof and let him down by 
cords, into the presence of the Saviour. He was 
brought there, of course, for healing; for Christ at 
this time, you will remember, was healing every- 
where. The blind, the deaf, the dumb, paralytic 
men, lepers, all that suffered of fevers, those afflicted 
with any kind of disease, were brought to him. And 
80, Catching the infection of faith, this man’s friends 
brought him; and, since they could not personally 
bring him to the Saviour’s face, they let him down 
through the roof, which they opened for the occasion, 
expecting a work of mercy to be performed upon him. 
When Christ saw this man, he said to him that which 
was not expected by any—‘Son, be of good cheer; 
thy sins are forgiven thee.” 

Now, this was probably a great disappointment to 
all. There is no evidence that the paralytic was a man 
able to ask anything for himself. He was therefore 
brought to Christ upon the faith of those who loved 
him—a thing which parents may well remember, and 
which friends may well remember—that although, 
ordinarily, when upon the earth, the Saviour demand- 
ed faith in the subject whom he miraculously blessed, 
yet, when the subject was unable to exercise faith, 
there might be vicarious faith, and he acted benignly 
in behalf of those who were brought upon the faith of 
others. 

If the man himself was conscious, and able to 
appreciate what was said, without doubt he was 
greetly disappointed. He came to be healed of his 
miserable paralysis. He was of no use to himself, 
and he was of no use to his friends, To him the day 
was not pleasant, the night was a weariness, and life 
was a burden. He had aright to long for so nething 
better; and when he came to Christ, if he was con- 
scious that he received, instead of a physical, a spirit- 
ual blessing, he doubtless felt disappointed; as one 
who should say, *‘ What is a spiritual benediction good 
for to me that am in such a condition?” And his friends, 
if they had been questioned, would probably have 
said, ‘‘ Why not heal the man? Why preach to him 
the grace of forgiveness? Why not make him grate- 
ful by curing him, and then afterwards teach him, 
and try to do him good?” 

But there was a third party who were even more 
discontented. These were the men who felt that they 
had been ordained to take care of everybody’s religion 
but their own; the men who felt that they had the 
same relation to heresies that a hound has to a hare 
which it never sees without pouncing on it, and run- 
ning it down, if possible; the men who thought 
that the work of finding out and punishing heresy had 
been committed to their charge: the doctors, the 
scribes, and the Pharisees. There was a goodly num- 
ber of them, we are told. Christ was teaching both 
by parable and by direct didactic instruction. They 
all sat around with their venerable beards, and flow- 
ing garments, and wise looks, hearing what he said, 
and gathering up what they could to show that he was 
not orthodox—for you are to remember that the Head 
of the Church was not orthodox in his own time. And 
so, when he said, “Son, be of good cheer [be happy, 
rejoice]; thy sins be forgiven thee ’—as if he had given 
him a perfect crown—these men did not say a word. 
One smiled; another nodded; they looked at each 
other; “Ahem, ahem,” went around the circle; and it 
is said that the Master knew tbeir thoughts. They did 
not say anything; but he saw in their faces what they 
were thinking. He had aspiritual insight by which 
he discerned what was going on in their minds. He 
knew they were thinking, “That is flat blasphemy; 
for who can forgive sins but God? and this man says, 
‘Thy sins are forgiven thee.’ Of course he is usurping 
the prerogatives and sovereignty of God; and that is 
blasphemy.” Jesus said to them, “That you may 
know that I have power, I command him, Arise, take 
up thy bed, and walk.” When the man rose, and took 
up his bed, and walked, they held their tongues; but, 
now from another motive. That did strike them as 
evidence. When the Saviour wrought a miracie om 
the soul; when he brought the twilight of hope to the 
heart; when be said, “Thou art adopted; thou art a 
son of God, and all thy sins are gone from thee,” there 
was no evidence in that to them: but when they saw 
the knee joints become elastic again, and heard the 
tendons crackle, as they began to come into place, and 
beheld the muscles grow firm, and saw the man gather 
up his robes and walk off, they did think that was ev- 
idence. Anything that the eyes could take in they 
could understand, and that convinced them. There 
was something that they did not know how to man- 
age. Therefore they believed that it was a manifesta- 
tion of divine power. They were men pretending te 
hold the canon of orthodoxy in their special care and 
keeping. The religion of their nation and time 
was under their charge; and yet they were utterly 
unable to understand more than its forras—its out- 
ward manifestations. Spiritual developments were 
utterly unknown to them. All they could compre- 
hend was that which was sensuous and carnal. 

Consider another thivg. These men of regularity 
and of method went, probably, on that privciple of 
antagonism to free and irregular humanities which 
usually animates those who administer laws and have 
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the conduct of institutions. If Christ had done any- 
thing according to the ritual and to the method of the 
times, there would have been less exception taken to 
his ministry; but here was a humanity that was de- 
veloped out of the regular way (of which I shall speak 
by and by); and it seemed to these soribes and Phari- 
sees to be in some sense a violation of their doctrines. 
At any rate, it impugned their teaching. They did 
not care for humanity. They cared for the law, for 
the custom, for the usage, for the method, but not for 
that for which law and custom and usage and method 
Were instituted. They cared for the apple-tree, but 
they did not care anything for the apples. They cared 
for religion, but they did not care for the fruit of re- 
ligion. Their idea was, *“‘ Preserve the temple, pre- 
serve the priesthood, preserve the Sabbath: let men 
perish if they will; they are not of so much impor- 
tance; -but hold fast to the forms of religion.” 

Now, Christ, through all his earthly life, never de- 
rided law; he upheld it. He did not despise the 
temple; he frequented it. He was a worshiper iu 
the synagogue, and he observed the Sabbath-day. He 
adhered to these things until they were put in antag- 
onism to love and humanity, and then he struck for 
humanity. His whole spirit, and all his teaching, 
showed that he felt the value of man, and of man in 
his interior and highest nature. 

Let us, then, for a moment analyze that which Christ 
did. He offered first a soul-gift; and as that did not 
seem to be anything in the estimation of those who 
were present, he ther offered a body-gift. Beyond all 
question, the disciples, the Jewish teachers, and the 
man himself in the first instance, felt that the gift 
which was lower and coarser, because appreciable by 
the senses, was the highest one; but Christ offered the 
man the highest gift which God can bestow upon a 
human being—he offered him back a white soul, a soul 
made white by red blood that was yet to be shed— 
employing the figure that was so dear to the Jewish 
mind: Forgiveness; peace between man and God, and 
therefore between man and all the laws which he had 
broken in the divine realm. Amnesty; effacement, 
both of the remembrance and the consequences of the 
act; forgiveness, which wipes out a transgression and 
all its damnatory features—that was the thing which 
was first granted by the Saviour. 


* Son [as if already intimating what the gift was to be by 
the affectionate term which he employed], be of good cheer ; 
thy sins be forgiven thee.” 

If a beggar boy should come to my door tattered, 
dirty, vulgar, and should say to me, *‘ Mister, won’t 
you give me something to eat, and an old pair of 
shoes?’ and I should say, ‘‘Come, in, my son, I will 
give you a home,” he might say, “ That is all very well; 
but I asked for shoes and some bread. As to this home, 
I don’t care for it. Ican take care of myself if you 
will give me some clothes, some shoes, and a piece of 
bread.’”’ We pity the poor little wretch; he does not 
know any better: but you know better. When he 
asks for clothes and shoes and bread, and I, looking 
benignantly upon him (remembering, perhaps, a child 
of my own that wandered away, that was in distress, 
and that somebody else befriended), say to him, 
**Come in, my son, and I will give you something bet- 
ter than bread and shoes: I will give you a home,” 
you know how arge the gift is that I offer him. It 
includes, ultimately, everything else. It includes 
things that the boy has no conception of. It includes 
the gift to him of my house, of my heart, of my per- 
sonal care, of my love. Everything that I have I be- 
stow upon him when I give him a home. 

And so, when they brought the paralytic te the 
Lord Jesus Christ, expecting that he would touch his 
limbs and make him whole at once, he said, 

“ My son, be of good cheer.” 

All the heavens seemed brighter for these words, 
methinks. 

“ Thy sins are forgiven thee.” 

After the forgiveness of sins what separates a soul 
from God? What is there that can bring storm into 
the horizon of him whose sins are forgiven? In the 
sense in which Christ pronounces remission, it is not 
merely saying to.a man, “‘ Thy past transgressions are 
forgiven ‘and obliterated”’: it is healing the sinning 
part ofa man. Forgiveness implies that—carries that 
with it—where it takes effect in the soul. 

Our Lord, then, gave to the paralytic this soul-gift; 
but the forgiveness of sins has something more than 
that in it: it hasin it the promise of growth. It has 
in it also the promise of righteousness—that is, con- 
formity to law; rectitude; right-thinking, rigbt-feel- 
ing, right-living, under all the circumstances in which 
# Man can be placed. When one’s sins ure forgiven, 
the forgiveness not only flashes back and wipes out 
the memory of the transgressions of the past, but 
flames forward with hope into the future. The for- 
giveness of sins carries with it the cure of sinful ten- 
dencies, and the confirmation of every inspiration 
toward that which is right. 

But this is not all that forgiveness of sins does: it 
prepares the soul, by its cleansing, and by the opening 
of its interior, for the indwelling of the Spirit of God. 
It brings into the chamber of the soul a new light, a 
new life, a new love, a new inspiration. God repre- 
sents himself as unable to dwell in the hearts of those 
who are given over bond-slaves to sin. He represents 
himself, however, as able to dwell with those who be- 
gin to bate sin. With the broken in heart and the 
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sin, as with his disciple-band, in the later periods of 
his ministry he declares, ‘‘ I will come in; I will abide 
with you; I will sup with you, and you with me.” 
He employs every term of household welcome; every 
term of intimate association; every term of friendship 
and love; and the phrase “ forgiveness of sins,” is to 
be interpreted in the way in which it came from the 
mind of the Lord Jesus Christ. « 

He gave this man amnesty for the past; and he gave 
him a wholesome and glorious impulse for the future. 
He brought down into the dark chambers of his soul 
the grand shining light of God’s love and merey and 
power. And when the Divine nature is insphered in 
our souls, we have summer; and wher we have sum- 
mer, we can ripen fruits which never can be ripened 
at any other time. 

We hear of the fruits of the Spirit; men are told to 
pray for the fruits of the Spirit; and it is very well to 
do so. Peace, joy, righteousness—these master-expe- 
riences, that everybody wants and is asking for, are 
fruits compared with which the most luscious fruits 
of the torrid zone, and the best fruits that Pomona 
has in the temperate zones, are as apples of Sodom. 
The peace of God that passeth all understanding; the 
peace of Him that brings calm to the storm; the peace 
of Him that brings light to blind eyes; the peace of 
Him that brings health to sickness; the peace of Him 
that brings hope to the utterly demoralized; the peace 
of Him that brings purity to the most corrupt; the 
peace of Him that knows how to be without an ad- 
herent and yet to say, “Iam notalone”; the peace of 
Him who carries in himself the balm of sorrow and 
the incitement of joy; the settled peace which the 
world cannot give, and which the world cannot take 
away—this was given to that map. The indwelling of 
the Divine nature was his. There was for him a sum- 
mer of the soul in which the fruits of righteousness, 
and peace, and joy broke forth. He came,a poor mis- 
erable creature, dependent upon those that brought 
him; he went away, clothed in the plenitude of God’s 
power. He came with bis mind well nigh obliterated 
by disease; he rose up, an illuminated son of God. 
He came with all the troubles of transgression and 
continued sin weighing down upon him; they were 
pardoned and healed. A new light, a new life, was 
dawning upon him. Such was the great blessing 
which had been given to the soul of this man. This 
son of man, whose crown the human eye could not be- 
hold, but which was held above bis head by angel 
hands; this creature who lay so paralyzed that he 
could not raise a hand or lift a foot, but whose palm 
and harp were just above him in airy bands invisible 
—he had received the edict of heaven; he was the sub- 
ject of eternal glory; his was the grandeur of associa- 
tion with the divine; he was bound to the heart of 
God by the cords of an undying love. Great indeed 
was the gift which Christ gave to him; but he proba- 
bly did not know what he had received. 

A man brings me a precious gift. He comes run- 
ning in hastily and out of breath, and says, “I know 
your taste, and have brought you this,” and hands me 
an oyster—a great rough, uncouth thing. That is his 
gift. ‘‘Open it! open it!” I open it, and there is a 
pearl! Magnificent! 

So Christ brought to this man a precious gift, the 
exterior of which was unseemly and unsatisfying; but 
oh! the pearl that was within it!—that which it meant 
to the inward man—to the soul! 

It is in view of this history, drawn out in its signifi- 
cance, that I proceed to remark, first, upon the great 
vulgarity of apprebension which yet exists among thuse 
who come praying to the Lord Jesus Christ; and of the 
vulgarity of apprehension which exists among those 
who criticise the attempts to relieve men. Our Master 
never neglected the body. He did not refuse to give 
bread; he bealed the sick; he raised the dead; he fed 
the hungry; but he was always striving to make tem- 
poral blessings a mere approach to a higher gift. It is 
@ great deal better to teach a man how to raise his 
own food than to give him food. It is a great deal 
better to inspire a man with that wisdom by which he 
can find outall the ways of life than to give him a guide 
that shall take him by the hand and show him all the 
ways of life. It is a great deal better that a man 
should possess that new life of righteousness which 
shall itself bring peace and joy, and shall harmonize 
his conduct and life with the laws under which he is 
living, than that he should have the specific remedy 
for this or that disease. It is a great deal better that 
a child should be taught to carry himself so that he 
shall not stumble, and cut, or bruise, or hurt himself, 
than that his hurts and bruises and cuts should be 
cured. The wisdom that guides a man so that he shall 
escape accident is better than any remedial treatment 
of him after the accident bas occurred. 

Now, in the great cities around us, while movements 
are being made for the conversion of men, there are 
those who stand off and say, ‘‘ What blasphemy is this? 
—this preaching as if men could help themselves, and 
as if they were the almoners of God; this standing up 
and crying to men in their sinfulness and want, and 
saying, ‘Here is help for you, and you, and you,’ 
claiming authority to lead this one and that one into 
the kingdom of heaven? Nobody can open the door 
but the priest. He is the only one on earth who is 
empowered to act with authority in such matters; and 
how can these wandering evangelists assume to them- 
selves this office?”’ Others say, ‘‘ What ideas do these 
men give? What are they distributing among the 
people? Where is the stately form of the grand phi- 





losophy that rises up and appeals to the reason of 
men? What knowledge do they impart that is car- 
ried home and talked over there? What do they 
except gather crowds and produce momentary impres- 
sions, and let men scatter again as drops of the sea 
scatter when the crest foams and afterwards periskes 
in that wherein it bad its birth?’ Well, if all they 
did was to make an hour happy, it would be some- 
thing. I suppose there are some souls that have 
more pure, sweet joy in one hour of Christian gatifér- 
ing than at their own desolated homes in months. It 
is a great thing to get one single hour of pure spiritual 
joy; and if, notwithstanding all your criticism, you 
admit that, out of every hundred who are excited, 
there are fifty who learn the beginnings of the new 
way, who learn more of God, and have evidence of a 
transformed nature and disposition, then I say tbat 
the greater gift has been theirs; and it is not strange 
that the doctors, the wise men, the Pharisees, the 
crities, the literary men of our day, do not understand 
what their great prototypes of old did not understand 
—namely, the gifts of the Spirit. They understand 
the minor gifts, the gifts of the body; but our Master 
declares, “Seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things’—what I shall eat, 
what I shall drink, and wherewithal I shall be clothed 
—‘‘shall be added unto you.” First, manhood; first, 
soul-power; first,God in you; wisdom, strength, euter- 
prise, joy, peace—first that. Not first clothes and 
bread, and coal, and money, and patronage, and pros- 
perity; but first, as most important, the soul’s salva- 
tion. Strike for that, and you will strike right. And 
to the great under class; to the large mass of brothers 
and sisters, yours and mine; to the vast multitude 
that have no church, no Christian household—that 
have a home, often, that brings them no help, but 
much temptation—to them bring that which shall 
| make their manhood more strong. That is what they 
need; and to such men, who wrestle with sin, you 
bring the greater gift when you bring Jesus Christ to 
them. The enlightening Spirit of God brought into 
the soul—this is the real treasure which you are to 
bring to mankind. 

Men say, ‘* Why don’t you give to the poor flour, 
instead of the catechism?” ‘*Why don’t you give 
them the loaf, instead of the Bible?’ “Men cannot 
eat paper, even with the gravy of printer’s ink on it,” 
say the scoffers. No, they cannot; and it is good to 
carry bread to the hungry, and tea and wine to the 
sick; but a better thing is the light of your counte- 
nance when you take them. There is many and many 
@ man who will say to you, “I thank you for that 
bread; but oh, sir, | thank you a great deal more for 
letting me know that there is one man in the world 
who thinks about me.”’ Your sympatby, your soul- 
gift, to that man, is better than the bread that you 
bring to him. What man needs is man, in those re- 
spects in which men are like God. What we néed is, 
that God who may be best understood by the finest 
examples in the household of the way in which a 
mother or a father lovesachild. Make men rejoice, 
strengthen their manhood; aud afterwards come 
thrift, industry, abundance and health, or healing. 
These things follow. They are subordinate. That 
which is to be sought first is the kingdom of God in 
the soul—the higher forms of manhood. 

So, then, looked at upon the higher planes, the en- 
deavors to evangelize men, net because they are poor 
(though not neglecting them because they are poor), 
carry with them every gift which human life needs. 
Bring men to a sense of religion, to a feeling of respen-~ 
sibility, to something that is generous; lift them 
above trouble and care; show them a heaven that is# 
compensation for everything they miss upon earth; 
bring to the lonely a Friend that will never leave 
them nor forsake them; clothe the selfish, proud, 
lustful, gluttonous, drunken man with power to pise 
out of his death, out of his paralysis—do this, and you 
have given him the best thing that one can give té 
another, or that God can give to man. 

From this passage I wish you to see, also, with what 
vulgarity we often live; how we go to God in prayer; 
what are the things which we pray for. Look at the 
Lord’s prayer. How short itis! The Lord's prayer ia 
smaller than a pocket in which, not being able to pué 
much, you carry only the things that you need every 
day. Tbe Lord’s prayer had to be economical of 

ce: 

—— Father which art in heaven [the fatherhood of God], 
hallowed be thy name [sympathy with his glory, and a desire 
that it might be universal]; thy kingdom come [away from 
himself still, and out-floating on the conception of universal 
happiness] ; thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven [half 
the space gone, and man not touched yet). Give us this day 
our daily bread. Forgive our debts as we forgive our debt- 
ors. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil.” 

Half of the Lord’s prayer is consumed in things that 
do not belong to the lower and carnal life. But when 
we go to God in prayer, we pray for our children, for 
our daily prosperity, for relief; and that is right. 
There is nothing that encumbers you, however low it 
may be, which does not interest God. There is no 
attrition, or care, or experience, that does not interest 
him. It is not his will that you should suffer more 
than is needful for your spiritual good. But how 
many persons there are who never rise higher than to 
pray for some present, obvious, visible, tangible re- 
sult! 

It is not given me often to be simply a layman, and 
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Am usually obliged to be a factor; but yesterday 


morning I sat and rejoiced with all my heart and’soul 
at the success which God was giving to Mr. Moody. I 
rejoiced in seeing the congregation. I have not had 
my heart so filled with joy and thanksgiving for a 
great while, I listened as one who had awakened in a 
new world, and wanted to know what the people were 
thinking about. And one rose for prayer for a child; 
fnother for a drunken husband; persons rose for 
prayer for this, that, and the other blessing, all around 
the room; and the argument of the conductor, Mr. 
Moody, was, No matter if you have prayed for fifteen 
years, do not give over; and he told some very affect- 
ing incidents of persous who had prayed for fifteen 
years before their prayers were answered. I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Moody; there you fell intoa great mis- 
take. Anybody that ever prayed for fifteen years had 
his prayer answered before be started, or he never 
could haye prayed so long. The state which brings a 
man into the royalty of faith—is not that an answer to 
prayer? Whatever lifts a person into the presence of 
God, so that, in his present darkness, in his winter of 
discontent, he knows that the summer will come, and 
holds on—is not that an answer to prayer? 

When the paralytic came to Christ he said to him, 
not “Rise and walk,” immediately, but “Son, thy 
sins are forgiven thee.’”’ That was not what they who 
brought him sought; but it was better than what they 
sought. Their prayer was answered, but not in the 
way they expected it would be. Afterwards, how- 
ever, they received the particular blessing which they 
desired. It came as a consequent. 

Now, tell me if that is not an answer to prayer. Be- 
cause the paralytic did not rise up and walk, bad he 
not been blessed when bis sins were forgiven him? 
Did not Christ bless him more when he said, ‘“‘Thy sins 


are forgiven thee,” than when he afterwards told him [ 


to take up his bed and walk? 

Your drunken husband is your burden; and your 
cry is, ‘‘ Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?’ There is no grief like a living grief that 
walks about full of death; there is no sorrow like that 
sorrow which is corruption daily before one’s eyes; 
and if there is any place where a consecrated spirit 
may ery out, “‘ Lord Jesus, dost thou not care if I per- 
ish?’ it is where a wife is joined to a drunken husband, 
or where fathers and mothers have dissipated chil- 
dren. When yon have lost a picture, a statue, a house, 
er a swift-going horse, you have lost something; but 
oh! what, when you have lost a soul; and it was your 
soul--a child that you used to look at in the cradle, 
parting its hair, and washing it, almost, with your 
tears, and well-nigh covering it with kisses—a soul 
that you brought up, and that was bone of -your bone, 
fiesh of your flesh, blood of your blood, and spirit of 
your spirit! Is there any loss like that? And yet you 
come bringing it, over and over, and over again; and 
nothing is done—apparently, nothing is done—not yet. 
You and your object are always one, When we pray 
with overcoming faith, it is because we have taken the 
thing we pray for into ourselves, so that it is a part of 
our own life; and we are like Luther, who used to say, 
in his sacred anger, “‘ Lord God, Philip shall not die!” 
‘There is a kind of audacity of love that faces God; 
and when you have taken something into your heart, 
and you pray for it as if you were praying for your- 
self, the answer comes; and it comes because you seek 
it with your higher self, your nobler self, the self that is 
most efficacious in prayer. The thing for which you 
pray is so impressed into yourself that you will not be 
satisfied without it, and you persevere until it is 
granted. If you pray for the outcast a little, that 
frequently appears to do no good; but when you go 
and lay your burden on God, and refuse ever to take 
it back, or to say, “‘Iam content;” when you go to 
God with the desire of your heart, and say to him, ‘‘I 
will not leave thee except thou bless me; all night I 
have striven with thee; the day breaketh; biess me; 
I will not let thee go until thou dost,”—when yeu go 
so, you have power with God. Where you go with 
such a spirit that the light which blazes in you casts 
twilight all around, you become an instrument in the 
hand of God for the conversion of men. And if you 
think that God does not do anything, if you think he 
is not answering your prayers, oh, how little you 
know of what he is doing! How little you know of 
the reality and the largeness of that sphere or king- 
dom in which he is granting his noblest blessings! 

Now, dearly beloved, in the light of these remarks, 
examine and see what the habit of your soulis, Ex- 
amine and see what is the estimate which you are ac- 
customed to put upon things around you. Examine 
and see what the ordinary character of your praying 
is. What is it for fervor and intensity? What is it for 
continuance? What is it for an intelligent comprehen- 


sion of God the Spirit? Do you consciosuly live in two 


worlds, treading on the one, and lifting your wings 
in the other? The spirit of the just man made perfect, 
and that higher spirit which is the kingdom of God 
within you—are these of more worth to you than the 
outward man, and the circumstances that surround 
the outward man, than worldly prosperity, and the 
estimation of your fellow-men? Which are primary, 
and which are secondary ? 

We live mostly in the kingdom of the flesh, with 
mow and then a visit into the realm above; and living 
thus, we wonder why we do not have the fruits that 
are described as the fruits of the Spirit; why we do 
mot have more power with men; why we do not have 
visible answers to prayer; why we do not blossom 


with joy; why we do not have that peace which pass- 
eth understanding. Weare raw; we are not ripe; we 
live in the ficsh and its surroundings; we do not abide 
in the Spirit, in its altitude, in its transparency, in its 
light, in its forgiving power, in its communion with 
God, or in its heavenly mindedness. If we abodein a 
higher frame of mind, got only would answers to our 
prayers be visibly multiplied, but all the things to- 
ward which we aspire would be attained, and the 
promises of the Bible would be fulfilled, until, when 
we went to God in prayer for anything, we should 
say, “‘Lord, behold, and do what seemeth to thee 
good.” 

There is such a higher life. There is such a consecra- 
tion. There is such transcendent nobility. There isa 
faith which overcomes the world. There is a joy 
which pierces all sorrow, and sweeps it away. It is 
for you; it is for me; it is for every one that will take 
it; and if you are without power with God and men, 
it is because you are living in the realm of the flesh, 
and not in the realm of the Spirit. 

May God give you grace, every one of you, to bring 
those that need healing; and if there is not immediate 
access to Jesus, may He incite you even ‘to unseal the 
roof and let them down before the face of the Saviour. 
And when he shall say to you, O sin-paralyzed and 
helpless one, ** My son, be of good cheer; thy sins are 
forgiven thee,” may you have grace to rise up, know- 
ing that the treasure of heaven hath been broken 
upon your head, more precious than the alabaster box 
of precious ointment. 


Che Church. 


HOME. 


‘* What can the Church do to counteract drunk- 
enness?”? was among the questions discussed by the 
late Church Congress at Stoke-upon-Trent, England. 
Of course it can do very much; but it sounds odd to 
us on this side to hear the English clergy called upon 
“to give total abstinence a fair trial, as able to bring 
them such an increase of influence and power, to- 
gether with such clearness of the brain and increased 
capacity for work, as would repay them a thousand- 
fold for any temporary self-denial.” 














The Churchman (Episcopal) says that the canon 
forbidding, the mortgaging of churches is ineffectual, 
because, without giving a mortgage, a parish may run 
in debt until its creditors attach the property. The 
remedy it suggests is radical enough—no less than that 
the title to the property should rest not in the parish 
but “in the Church at large—that is, the diocese.’’ It 
declares it to be “* an unmitigated evil”’ for the parish 
to own the church building—it is “‘quite as mon- 
strous’’ as for an individual to ownit. We fear the 
Churchman will not get its idea accepted. For the 
authorities at large to hold the titles to all church edi- 
fices is one of the symptoms and one of the most effi- 
cient instruments of a highly centralized system; it is 
this, working in with other elements, that gives the 
Roman Catholic Church so complete a power over 
malcontents. Of course this very thing is desirable to 
those whose theories insist on an authoritative church ; 
but it is wholly contrary to the democratic spirit 
which in this country has deeply leavened all Protes- 
tant churches, by no means excepting the Episcopal. 


We incline.to believe that there is a somewhat 
radical defect in the present system of theological 
study, in the absence of any practical training in pas- 
toral work. The system tends to make scholars and 
preachers rather than pastors. The old New England 
method was for the student to spend a large part of 
his time in the family of some minister, who directed 
his studies, and at the same time initiated him into his 
own ways of persoral and parish work. An invalua- 
ble element was thus supplied, which is missed when 
the student does his whole preparatory work within 
the seminary, except perhaps to preach an occasional 
sermon outside. He misses the element correspond- 
ing to the clinical instruction of a medical student. 
There is a considerable analogy between a physician’s 
practice and the personal work which a good pastor 
should do; and the pastor, no less than the physician, 
would scem to need as a part of his training to be 
taken in company by an older practitioner while deal- 
ing with actual cases. The almost purely theoretical 
and scholastic character of our theological training 
we judge to be one cause that separates the clergy so 
widely from the common people in their modes of 
thought and feeling, and weakens their practical in- 
fluence. 


The Episcopal Church Congress, held last week 
at Philadelphia, was the occasion of many addresses 
and discussions which are of as much interest to the 
religious community in general as to the Episcopa- 
lians. Bishop Stevens, in delivering the introductory 
address, stated that no official status was claimed for 
the Congress: it was simply an outcome of the popular 
mind, seeking to broaden, deepen and elevate the 
range of the Church’s work in the accomplishment of 
its holy mission. The topies before the Congress were 
| such as might have been expected from a body of cler- 





gymen and laymen drawn together by religious rather 


than denominational feelings. Among them were the 
limitations of religious and scientific inquiry; the pro- 
motion of spirituality; the need of services of differing 
forms; the value of a revised edition of the Scriptures; 
how to increase the numerical strength of the clergy; 
how to make church music more effective; and that 
most oppressive and important of religious questions, 
the method of extending religious ministrations to the 
poorer classes. It would be too much to expect that 
complete harmony of views should exist in the course 
of a discussion of these subjects: were there unity of. 
opinion on such questions the Congress would have no 
cause for existence. The nature of its organization 
and membership, however, allows in the Congress the 
freest discussion, and the service it may render the 
Church may be inferred from Bishop Stevens’s signifi- 
cant allusion to the English Church Congress of the 
same nature: “If these meetings had been instituted 
a hundred years ago the great, Wesleyan schism would 
not have taken place; and if years ago, the split of 
the Westminster divines might have been healed by 
such ap agency.” 


Rey. 8S. W. Duffield writes again in the Inde- 
pendent as to the revision of the Presbyterian stand- 
ards. This is a topic on which all the Presbyterian 
newspapers seem to be extremely conservative or 
extremely timid. It is singular that among these 
newspapers there should be no champion of what are 
distinctively termed ‘“‘New School” views. In the 
present case, it has appeared on the surface as if 
everything was against any revision of the stand- 
ards, or any practical rejlaxation in their enforcement. 
And yet, as the issue of the discussion, there seems to 
be a general though somewhat reluctant confession 
that the terms of the subscription are understood to 
be employed in a somewhat lax sense. Indeed, this 
point would seem to need little proving; for that the 
Westminster Confession is received in all its length 
and breadth, under a literal construction, by every 
Presbyterian minister, few people can imagine. The 
acknowledgment that only a lax subscription is en- 
forced or expected seems to be accepted by the party 
of liberal views as all that can be had at present. 
Mr. Duffield weil expresses the almost insuperable dif- 
ficulty in any revision of the standards: “The Confes- 
sion of Faith is of so consistent a nature that patching 
it is but poor work. To re-make it is the only result 
if it is to be really revised. But the time is not ripe 
for either. A wider extent of the church on earth 
must be embraced by whatever shall hereafter super- 
sede the Westminster symbols.” 


A correspondent suggests that our national 
centennial year should not be allowed to pass without 
due attention to the religious progress of the century, 
The idea is an excellent one, and we believe it could 
hardly be acted upon anywhere without giving cause 
for astonishment and satisfaction. as may easily be 
imagined by any one who reads the following extract 
from one of our exchanges: 

* As showing the state of pubfic sentiment in this respect, 

the well known fact is worth repeating, that when Dr. 
Dwight assumed the presidency of Yale College, there was 
scarcely a church member among the students, and they 
were generally proud to wear the names of the French infi- 
dels in honor of their assaults upon Christianity. Then, in 
1776, there were neither Sunday schools, nor children’s books. 
There were no religious newspapers; and it was a piece of 
impertinence to publish religious intelligence in secular 
journals. There were no foreign missions, and very little of 
our modern home missionary and home evangelization 
work, In such respects, times have greatly changed, and for 
the better. What reception would a book like Paine’s ‘ Age 
of Reason’ meet with now? Who would dare revile the char- 
acter of Christ, with the hope of being treated with respect ? 
Who does not rather affect respect for the Bible and admir- 
ation of the life of our Lord, out of regard to the religious 
sentiment of the public, even if his feelings are hostile to the 
one, and his principles at war with the other? To such an 
extent has public opinion been charged, and public senti- 
ment Christianized, within a century!” 
Suitable topics for treatment at religious centennial 
celebrations are so numerous that the only danger to be 
feared is that some of them may be missed. It is to be 
hoped that arrangements may be made for a national 
religious anniversary, but to make such a celebration 
successful, every denomination, or, better still, the 
Christians of every town or county, should at once 
organize and study their own local religious history. 


The Congregational ministers of Connecticut 
have a way of getting hold of live topics in their con- 
ferences. Last week, at Norwich, they took up-rnot 
for the first time—the subject of liturgical worship. 
Rev. Dr. Parker, of Hartford, who uses a form of 
worship in his own church, opened the debate, and a 
warm discussion followed. His address was termed 
by his opponents “‘an avowed attempt to introduce a 
liturgy into Congregational churehes”; but, of course, 
there was and could be no attempt to thrust the inno- 
vation on any congregation that does not want: it. 
The friends of a liturgical service simply urged the 
undoubted right of every Congregational church to 
use its own liberty in the matter, and expressed their 
personal estimate of the value of some form of ser- 
vice. The fact that the opposition came mainly from 
the older members (with such exceptions among them, 
however, as Rev. Dr. Daggett, of New Haven, and 
Henry P. Haven, of Norwich, who thought some use 





‘of forms was desirable)—and that the younger men 
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generally favored the change, is pretty good evidence 
of what may be looked for in the future. So far as 
our knowledge goes, the only “liturgy” which is yet 
in favor among Congregational churches consists of 
ome very simple arrangement, at a long remove from 
the elaborate Episcopal service—such for instance as 
the recital by the congregation of the Lord’s prayer, 
the responsive reading of the Psalms, ete. It is rather 
a matter of wonder to us that ministers and congre- 
gations desiring a liturgical form should hesitate to 
borrow the exquisite Litany of the Episcopal service 
—the gem, it has always seemed to us, of the whole 
Prayer-book. Dr. Daggett, in reply to the argument 
that liturgies tended to deaden a church, said that 
“he was quite inclined to agree with the man who said 
that there were dead Episcopal and dead Congrega- 
tional churches, but he thought an Episcopal corpse 
looked better than a Congregational corpse!” 


Che Céleck. 


{From Tuesday, Nov. 9, to Monday, Nov. 15.) 


We recall no batch of important elections which 
have, upon the whole, been so satisfactory to both 
parties as those which occurred last Tuesday and 
during the few months preceding. In summing up 
for the Ideal Democracy, the World gives thanks and 
takes courage. In Maine the Republican majorities 
were so largely cut down as to justify the brightest 
hopes for next year. New Hampshire it regards as 
safe for the Presidential campaign, if the party dis- 
plays a tithe of its usual vigor. ‘“ Connecticut is as 
steadfastly Democratic as Kentucky.” It is enough 
to regard Massachusetts as doubtful, considering* her 
staunch Republicanism of former years. New York 
is claimed without a shadow of doubt, and the Repub- 
lican purty is banished to the company of the Canal 
Ring for adecade. New Jersey, although carried by 
the Republicans on a false issue, is counted as under 
conviction and in a fair way for ultimate conversion. 
Ohio is barely Republican under exceptionally favora- 
ble circumstances, and Pennsylvania has reason to 
hope for a far better result when the Democrats join 
issue squarely on proper principles. In Virginia 
*‘there is no longer any Republicem Party.’* North 
Carolina, with a new Democratic Constitution, is 
claimed for tbe party in 1876, and in Alabama and 
Mississippi the question is settled positively. Close as 
the contest was in Wisconsin “the Republicans must 
now surrender the State.”” In Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas 
aud Nebraska, the Republican case is considered des- 
perate and in Missouri hopeless, and in short, “*‘ where 
the enemy believes himself successful he has only in- 
formed us in what manner we can most easily secure 
victory.” 














The Times, on the other hand, figures up a 
Democratic loss in this State of 47,000, taking Gover- 
nor Tilden’s majority of last year as a basis of calcula- 
tion. Within a twelvemonth, it says, they—the 
* Democrats—have lost Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New 
Jersey in the Middle States, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire in the East, Wisconsin in the West, and 
California on the Pacific. They would have lost 
Maryland “if it had not been for the outrageous 
frauds and violence” in Baltimore. Mississippi, it 
holds, is the only State over the conquest of which the 
Democrats can fairly exult, and even there they have 
nothing to be proud of in reality, for “they have 
made their gains by methods which, if they are to be 
continued and extended to other Southern States, will 
cost the Democrats more than they will profit them, 
and will undo for the South much of the good which 
it has attained during the past three or four years.” 
It is now perfectly clear, in fine, that the country is 
securely Republican, “if the party will be true to it- 
self.”’ 


A reasonable middle course between these ex- 
treme partisan conclusions seems to justify us in hop- 
ing that party ties weigh less to-day as against abstract 
right than has been the case of late years. Asa gen- 
eral thing, the party which has distinctively espoused 
the paper-money heresy has secured its own defeat, 
and almost everywhere those candidates whose inten- 
tions were believed to be the most honorable were 
elected. There were notable exceptions to this, but as 
a rule political ruffianism was rebuked, without regard 
to party. There is still a perfectly justifiable distrust 
in many quarters of the Republican leaders. That it 
may continue to exert a salutary influence we sincere- 
ly hope. There is, at any rate, no denying that the 
Democratic “‘ tidal-wave’ which swept the country 
dast fall and reversed the Congressional majority in 
the lower House, apparently, spent itself in breaking. 
Had it not done so the Democrats would be far surer 
of, electing the next President than they can pretend 
to be at present. It seems to us, upon the whole, that 
the Republican party is more capable of reform from 
within than is its opponent, but it behooves the Presi- 
dent to be careful about his appointments. It will 
not be a difficult matter to alienate the best elements 
in the party, and if sufficient provocation is offered, 
no right-minded person will hesitate to join the seced- 
ers. Such a defection, however, does not necessarily 
imply an accession to the Democratic ranks. It may 
indeed mean exactly the reverse. 





Supervising Architect Potter, in his report just 
published, recommends the sale of the old Post-office, 
and immediate steps for the construction of a new 
Custom-house in this city. No doubt, if we are to have 
custom-houses at all, it is well to have good ones; and 
although we would like to see them wholly abolished» 
that is hardly to be expected within the present centu- 
ry. The ouly suggestion that we would make to Mr. Pot- 
ter is, that in drawing his plans he should try to render 
the Custom-house utterly unfit for political machin- 
ery. Indeed, he partly anticipates this suggestion, by 
intimating that the Supervising Architect should not 
be required to prepare designs. ‘‘ Experience,” he 
says, “has shown that it is difficult if not impossible 
to separate the office of Supervising Architect from 
nolitical control €o a greater or less degree, and thus 
this position may fall into the hands of one, by want 
of proper study and experience, totally unfit to fulfill 
this most responsible duty, and the country is liable 
thereby to be burdened by structures utterly lacking 
in those architectural qualities which should be found 
in the works of a great nation.” He remarks farther, 
and with equal truth, that the purposes for which 
government buildings are required are so sithilar that 
it is nearly impossible for one man to originate a 
pleasing variety in style. For his own sake and for 
the sake of his profession, therefore, he asks for the 
adoption of a different system, believing that the du- 
ties of a supervisor should properly be confined to 
seeing that the public money is not wasted. 





Several disasters occurred at sea early in the 
week, chief among them being the loss of the Pacific, 
a steamer plying along the coast, in the neighborhood 
of Vancouver's Island. At this writing only two sur- 
vivors have been found, picked up by a passing ship 
from fragments of the wreck. According to their 
accounts the ship struck or was struck by another 
vessel on the night of the 4th instant and foundered 
within an hour. About two hundred souls were on 
board. It is hoped that others bave been rescued 
as several boats were launched and the survivors saw 
men and women floating on rafts the day after the 
wreck. At best, however, scores of lives must have 
been lost. Another steamer was lost during a hurri- 
cane off Galveston on Tuesday—the City of Waco of 
the Mallory Line, hailing from this port. She took 
fire while riding out the gale at the anchorage off Gal- 
veston bay, and, although a number of merchantmerr 
were at hand, the weather was such that no assistance 
could be rendered. A part at least of her crew and 
passengers, about two hundred in number, escaped in 
boats but were driven down the coast or out to sea, 
and at this writing not a soul of them has been heard 
from. Several other vessels, too, are reported lost in 
this hurricane among the West Indies but no particu- 
lars have as yet been received. The total loss of life 
must have exceeded five hundred. 





If the State or the city paid higher wages than 
other employers in order to secure better work and a 
more trustworthy class of workmen, we should re- 
joice thereat, for the best quality of work always 
deserves recognition. Such, bowever, is not apt to be 
the case in our public works, and notably it is not so 
in the city of New York. Since the election wages 
have been raised above the market rate, simply be- 
cause a late reduction, made on business principles, 
was used at the polls to the prejudice of the party in 
office. It has been currently reported that the Mayor, 
in view of all that has happened, confesses himself 
unable to administer the affairs of the city on business 
principles. Perhaps he is right. The honest govern- 
ment of large cities is one of the most difficult sub- 
jects which public officers are called upon to consider; 
but it isa pity that an honest measure of economy, 
which the whole city approved, has to be abandoned 
because Tammany Hall was defeated. That may be 
the true Democratic way of running a government 
for_the good of the greatest number, but somehow it 
does not impress the average tax-payer very favor- 
ably. 





All the advantages of living beside a New York 
canal are not known to the general public, perhaps 
not even to the average dealer in real estate. It ap- 
pears from the investigations now progressing at 
Albany, to the great annoyance of certain Republican 
politicians, that farms advantageously situated as re- 
gards possible breaks in the canal embankments and 
consequent destructive freshets,can be made very 
profitable outside of their legitimate agricultural pro- 
ducts. A man, for instance, may buy a farm for say 
$2,000, and get it ruined by a timely rush of canal 
water. Its value at once increases to something like 
$6,000, and may, by judicious management, be kept be- 
fore the Legislature until at compound interest and 
costs, and other items known to the initiated, it 
amounts up, even after the necessary percentages to 
appraisers and agents are deducted, to something very 
handsome for one’s posterity. It is easy to see why 
property should rise in value along these highways of 
commerce if the resident population have such easy 
and productive sources of revenue—‘ water-privi- 
leges ’’ we believe is the proper legal term. 


Distinguished success has not heretofore at- 
tended the Centennial Commissioners in the matter of 
circular-writing, but we have just received a specimen 
of this class of literary production which more fully 





meets the popular idea than any that have before 
come to hand. We are happy to believe that our 
failure to appreciate preceding documents is due to 
us rather than to them, for there is no lack of applica- 
tions for space, and money is subscribed more readily 
than ever. The Commissioners call attention to the 
easy railway communication which exists between 
the Exhibition Park and a circuit of country two hun- 
dred miles across. Any one within ninety miles of 
Philadelphia can visit the exhibition at no greater 
outlay than was necessary for carriage hire at Vienna 
or Paris. A new feature has developed in regard to 
the exhibition, in the shape of special buildings, The 
present indications are that these will number more 
than two hundred. Englang, Germany, Austria, 
France, Sweden, Egypt, Japan, and others are raising 
pavilions to provide for extra exhibition space, or for 
the use of their respective commissioners, and a score 
of our own States are already doing likewise. Most of 


these, it is said, are of “considerable architectural - 


beauty,” and this, it is to be hoped, is true, for the 
main buildings are, according to the designs, eminent- 
ly creditable. American exhibitors alone have ap- 
plied for more than twice as much space as can 
possibly be spared for them, and so with the other 
nations. The exhibition will be opened on May 10th, 
1876, and remain open every day, except Sundays, until 
November 10th. There will be a fixed price of 50 eents 
for admission to all the buildings and grounds. 
Decidedly the greatest piece of Ring news for 
the week was the sentence of John A. Joyce to three 
and a half years in the Penitentiary and $3,000 fine for 
complicity in the enormous frauds perpetrated against 
the revenue by the St. Louis whiskey dealers and dis- 
tillers. Before receiving sentence, Joyce addressed 
the court, declaring his innocence of the charges on 
which he has been convicted, and accuses the strongest 
witness for the prosecution of the grossest perjury. 
Such a declaration is always entitled to respect, and 
the court is bound to let it count pro or con in regard 
to the sentence. This sentence disqualifies Joyce from 
testifying in other important cases in which indict- 
ments have been found by the Grand Jury, and the 
anti-Administrative journals do not hesitate to charge 
the Government with plotting to secure his conviction 


in order to break the chain of evidence which they . 


say implicates high officials at Washington. Joyce 
declares that he will yet tell all he knows, and if he 
knows as much as he is credited with knowing he 
should assuredly have a chance, no matter who suf- 
fers. Probably these rumors have something to da 
with the report which was telegraphed all over the 
country to the effect that the President’s brother had 
been indicted by the Grand Jury for connection with 
the Whiskey Ring. We mention the matter merely in 
order to do our share in publishing the contradiction. 
The story was wholly malicious. No such indictment 
has been found. In the pending cases thirteen distil- 
lers and rectifiers, seven gaugers and storekeepers, and 
one deputy collector, have withdrawn their original 
plea of innocence, and admit guilt; five others still 
maintain their innocence. Mr. Bristow certainly 
shines in the character of Ring breaker. 


There is no use in denying that Boston is 
especially fertile in ‘‘ notions’? which combine philan- 
thropy, wisdom, and economy. Her last invention of 
this sort is the “ Industrial Temporary Home,” for 
giving work to the unemployed. The plan is to give 
food and lodging, and take pay in labor. The institu- 
tion has not grown to large dimensions, being only 
eight weeks old. Within that time it has given tem- 
porary relief to 200 persons, and been obliged to 
turn away perhaps 500 unhelped. The work it gives 
consists principally of basket-making, reseating cane 
chairs, repairing boots and shoes, renovating mat- 
tresses, repairing furniture, preparing kindling-wood, 
and doing jobs by the hour for outside parties. The 
Superintendent says in his circular: “‘Send all appli- 
eants for charity to our institution, and along with 
them send a liberal order for kindling-wood, whiéh 
we will deliver at your doors.” This practical solu- 
tion of the tramp problem seems to us altogether ad- 
mirable. We commend the ‘Industrial Temporary 
Home” to all our readers in or near Boston (it is at 
375 Tremont St.), and suggest it as an example for the 
benevolent in other cities. aaa 


It is at least an odd coincidence that the Russian 
sympathy with the revolt in Northern Turkey should 
have received an impetus almost simultaneously with 
the following Imperial order, issued at St. Petersburg, 
November 6th: “The territory on the right bank of 
the Syr-Daria, from the Russian frontier to the River 
Nareen, hitherto belonging to Khokand, is annexed to 
Russia.’’ Of course this will arouse more or less panic 
in England, for although the territory in question is 
of no special importance, its formal annexation is a 
step toward the favorite Muscovite plan of rectifying 
the southern frontier, and threatens indirectly the 
jealously-guarded British possessions in Northern In- 
dia, At the same time a religious war is on the point 
of breaking out at Perak, on the Malayan Peninsula. 
The British Residency has been attacked, and there is 
every prospect that force will be required to reduce 
the disaffected natives to submission. If this “un- 
pleasantness” should happen to grow into a religious 
war, the Prince of Wales and his friends may haye @ 
chance to distinguish themselves, if so inclined. 
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CHILDREN GOT BREAK- 
FAST. 
By STELLA STUART. 
WY Spot was so tired! An unusual number 


of household duties had made her day a very 
hard one, and now at night she leaped back in the 
big chair with such a weary look in her eyes that 
loving Nettie saw it and said : 

“ Mamma, have you had a hard day?” 

“Yes, dear, very.” 

“Why can’t we have a servant, like other folks?” 
broke in impetuous Robbie. 

“We could, dear, if papa was alive;” and the sad- 
mess deepened. 

“ Well, when I'm a big man I'll work for you,” said 
Robbie, bravely. 

Mamma gave him a grateful look. 

All at once Robbie’s bright eyes espied Nettie miak- 
ing mysterious signals behind mamma’s arm-chair. 
The motion was evidently for him to leave the room, 
and with art worthy of au older head, he said, “ Well, 
Iguess I'll go and find my top,” and walked out to the 
kitchen wondering what it all meant. 

He had not long to wait. Nettie soon appeared 
with shining face, and then ensued such an animated 
whispering, that mamma, in the adjoining room must 
bave thought that some terrible plot was brewing. 

For some unknown reason the children did not sleep 
very soundly that night, and as the early sun began 
to peep into their room, wide-awake Robbie, from his 
little bed, called softiy, 

“Most time, Nettie ?” 

“Yes,” said Nettie, briskly, ‘‘ time to begin;” with 
which mysterious words she hastily began to dress. 
Shoes in hand, the children stole noiselessly down the 
stairs. 

“Now, Nettie, "member you said [ might make the 
fire.” 

“‘Yes; buf Robbie, I wish you would let me. I know 
you can’t do it.” 

“Can,” said Robbie stoutly, in no wise disposed to 
yield his rights. ‘ 

“Well, run down cellar and bring up the things I 
told you last night, while I set the table.” 

Robbie soon returned, puffing uuder his heavy load, 
and there was silence in the kitchen for some time. 

Nettie dexterously set the table quite to her own 
satisfaction, despite the alarming clatter of the dishes. 
She broke only two plates and one cup during the 
operation, and congratulated herself upon having 
done so well. 

Robbie’s mysterious silence, and a strong smeil of 
smoke, combined to draw Nettie to the kitehen, and 
she could not resist laughing at the boy’s comical as- 
pect. 

He was kneeling before the stove, blowing like an 
animated bellows, his cheeks distended and red as two 
rosy apples with bis exertions. He looked up, as Net- 
tie entered, with a distressed face and a black dab on 
the end of his funny little nose. 

Nettie shrieked, and then clapped her hands over 
her mouth as she thought of the sleeping mother 
above. 

“Why, Robbie, what’s the matter?’ 

** Matter ’nough,”’ said Robbie testily. 
Durn.” 

Nettie removed the stove-lids and peered into the 
smoky depths, soon exclaiming, ‘‘ You've forgotten 
the charcoal,”’ then with a gasp, “‘ why, Robbie Stacy, 
as sure’s I’m alive the back draught is shut!”’ 

Robbie stared shamefacedly at her. 

** Here, you run down and get the charcoal, while I 
clean out this mess, and be quiet or mamma ’ll be 
down.” 

Robbie, glad of an excuse to get away, trotted off 
Dimbly. 

With their united efforts the fire was soon burning 
brightly, but the floor was strewn with coal, ashes, 
and bits of wood. 

In fact, I firmly believe that the children had put 
more fuel outside the stove than in it! 

“ Now, Robbie, you go and feed the chickens while 
I get breakfast,” said Nettie, wisely thinking that 
Robbie’s room was better than his company. 

He came back in about fifteen minutes. 

“My, Nettie, what’s burning?’ exclaimed he, sniffing 
the air. 

“ My toast,” answered Nettie, witb flushed face. “I 
forgot it,” and she scraped vigorously at the hard, 
brown slice. 

“There, does that look bad?” 

“No,” said Robbie, “ only kind of mussy.”’ 

“T must make some tea; mamma likes tea. Robbie, 
I wish your boots did not make quite so much noise,” 
her temper growing irritable like many another house- 
wife’s under her manifold cares. 

| The tea-kettle was soon singing its cheerful song, 
‘and Nettie’s depressed spirits rose under the enliven- 
ing effects of its music. 

“T wish I could cook meat,” she said presently. 

“Pooh! I can,” suid confident Robbie. “Just pour 
Some water in a pan; put the meat in, and let it splut- 

ter till it’s done. I'll doit.” 
““No,” said prudent Nettie, somewhat doubtful of 
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Robbie’s recipe which he delivered so solemnly; 
“ we'll wait till some other time for that.” 

“The tea is boiling,Y screamed Robbie, excitedly; 
*“T see the smoke,”’ 

“That's steam; now, Robbie, we're all ready, you 
call mamma,” and her little tired face beamed with 
satisfaction. 

So Robbie’s boots went creaking noisily up the stairs 
and entered the room where mamma lay with closed 
eyes, but a suspicious smile os her lips, to all appear- 
ance tranquilly sleeping. 

‘Mamma, wake up! Beckfus’ is ready,’’ shouted 
Robbie, as like a very dirty, rosy cherub be bent over 
her. 

Mamma opened her eyes sieepily. 

** What, Robbie?” + 

“Why, it’s as’prise. Isn’t you s’prised, mamma?” 

Mamma allowed that she was, and, getting up, be- 
gan to dress nimbly, wondering if the dears supposed 
that sbe had slept through all their talk and clatter. 

Robbie, impatient, hurried her, and as soon as she 
was ready, ran down stairs before her in great glee, 
calling to expectant Nettie, *‘ We’re coming.”’ 

Mamma followed after, and when she entered the 
room stooped to kiss the flushed face of Nettie, saying : 

“Well, little woman, this 7s a surprise!’ in a tone 
which more than repaid the child for ber morning’s 
trouble. 

They sat down to the little table, and mamma firmly 
closed her eyes to bits of broken crockery and other 
evidences of the “‘s’prise."’ 

Bless their dear little hearts, not a word but of praise 
would she say. ’ 

“So my children wanted to help me,”’ she observed, 
taking a piece of Nettie’s unfortunate toast. 

“Yes, mamma, we knew you were so tired last 
night.”’ 

“Did you see my jolly fre, mamma?” burst forth 
Robbie. 

‘bio, dear, but I must see it the first thing after 
breakfast. What did you make, Nettie, tea or coffee ?"’ 

* Tea,” said Nettie, with dancing eyes. 

Mamma commenced to pour it out, but suddenly 
stopped and leaned back, striving in vain to check the 
laughter which would come. Nettie stared aghast. 
Was mammna crazy? 

“ Nettie,” she said, as soon as she could recover her 
voice sufficiently to speak, “didn’t you forget to put 
in the tea, my dear?” 

Poor Netty; she looked ready to burst inte tears at 
Robbie's loud laugh, when mamma added kindly, 
‘Never mind, dear; older people than you make 
worse mistakes.”’ 

Then in her cheery way she began to relate some 
funny stories of her own blunders when a young 
housekeeper, and Nettie forgot her own mortification 
in a hearty laugh. 

So the breakfast ended merrily after all. 











MERRY, MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
A TALK WITH, THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By ADELAIDE S. Hr. 


HILDREN, I am not going to preach you a 

sermon just now (although it is the best of aH 
glad themes, this birth of the blessed child Jesus), and 
tell you how thankful you should be for the gift of 
God's only son, and how much of our happiness is due 
to that gift; you are all loving children, and appreci- 
ate the many blessings which come to you, and thank 
the Giver ot all good for them, I know. But perhaps, 
way down in your loving little hearts, you think: 
“Ob dear! I wish I had—a hundred dollars to spend 
for Christmas gifts: I'd buy mother a splendid pres- 
ent.” Or, “Oh dear! I wish I had money enough to 
get that beautiful present for fatber.”’ And then, in 
your ‘good will to all men,”’ you wish fora great big 
fortune with which to satisfy the wants of all the poor 
huugry children that have no kind, indulgent parents 
like yours. 

I want to give you a few practical ideas about this 
merry, merry Christmas, with its nuts and candy and 
plum-pudding and turkey, of which you all think so 
rauch; I want to show you how you ean please the 
dear ones you love so much even if you have no fort- 
une to invest and can’t make “great, big” elegant 
presents. It isn’t the size or expense of a present that 
constitutes its value. No indeed; father and mother 
prize small or even clumsily-made gifts if they come 
with the love of the little hearts and hands that de- 
vised them. 

What a jolly, mirth-provoking name Kris Kringle 
is! If is so crisp and sparkling—just like the snow 
that crunches under your feet on a clear, frosty 
Christmas morning. Don’t you always feel unusually 
pleasant then? Yes, I can see you up in the morning, 
as soon as the sun—or sooner—that you may be the 
first to give the greetings of the day; and then fora 
peep in your stocking! (I hope, by the way, that you 
will never be too old to hang up your stocking: it is 
one of those good, old-fashioned customs that ought 
never to be abandoned.) Of course you find just the 
book you had been wanting, and—oh, joy!—a pair of 
bran new skates; won’t you eclipse all the boys at the 
pond, now? And then comes a warm pair of mittens 
—no one but grandmother knit those, you may be 
sure. Then little sister looks in her stocking and finds 





| @ new winter suit for Topsey Maria Antoinette, and a 





Noah's Ark, and a picture-book, and—but bless my 
heart! you know all about that, while I was to tell 
you what you could do. 

Mother says some day she “does wish she had some 
place to put the newspapers; they ‘clutter’ a room so, 
lying round everywhere.” There is an opportunity 
for her boy to make a useful present. Get some stiff 
pasteboard—any merchant down town would be glad 
to give you an empty box of large size; there is the 
beginning; from this cut out two pieces heart-shape 
or shield-shape, or any pretty form that you desire 
enlarged toward the top; cover both pieces with plain 
dark paper, black or brown. If you are like some 
children I know, you have a perfect frenzy for decal- 
comuania, a mania it is indeed, with you. Now take 
my advice, and don’t adorn every available vase and 
door-handle and even tattoo your hands and faces 
with them; be just a bit miserly for a while, and after 
you have bound the edges of your two pieces with gilt 
paper, use these pretty little flowers and figures to 
decorate the outer one of these pieces. Green cord 
laced through the sides so that the pieces will be closed 
at the bottom and flare at the top, and a long green 
cord by which to hang it from the wall, and there you 
have a Christmas present of which mother will be 
proud, first, because you made it, and second, because 
it isso useful. While I am on this subject of paste- 
board I will give you a hint of a cornucopia filled with 
various colored lamplighters. They are very conve- 
nient, and avoid the offensive odor of matches. Print- 
ers and book-binders always have lots of long strips 
of colored paper good for nothing else, that they 
are willing to give away to polite boys who say 
** please.”’ 

Do you know any invalid boy? You do; and how 
often you have pitied bim as you saw his poor pale 
face at the window, looking so wistfully at the sturdy, 
ruddy boys who were coasting so gayly down the hill. 
How often you have wished that he could enjoy the 
sport too. Maybe he is a poor boy with no brothers 
or sisters to come in and tell him all about it, so that 
he can enjoy your pleasures in the reeital at least. 
Let me tell you what you can do for him. Make him 
a scrap-book. “ Yeu kuow what that is—a Patent- 
Office Report with half the leaves torn out, and poetry 
and stories pasted on the others.’””’ By no means; but 
something that will interest him much more—a piet- 
ure scrap-book, with wood-cuts from pictorial papers 
pasted neatly into a blank book, and their interest- 
ing descriptions added: pictures of noted men and 
places, and a well-arranged selection of humorous 
pictures, for our poor little invalid has not many 
bright spots in his life, and we want to make him 
smile if we cau. I assure you he will prize the book 
very highly. 

Boys like to whittle—why not carve some pretty de- 
signs iu brackets from old cigar boxes? Or perhaps 
you have a taste for carpentering; no doubt some lit- 
tle brether would admire a two or four wheeled cart 
of your manufacture, or some little sister would take 
untold pleasure in a play-house made by her “ very 
best brother.” All these things and many others of 
like nature you can construct at a trifling expense. 

And what presents can little girls make? Why, 
their name is legion. (1 knowsomebody who received 
a dish-mop on Christmas, That person prized it very 
highly, too.) Tidies of all sorts for the aunts and 
cousins. Then you can knit warm wristers for your 
big. brothers, and reins for the boy who likes to play 
horse. Of late years those pretty worked mottoes 
have become very popular; but don’t consider your- 
self under obligation to frame them if you are unable 
to afford it. Neckties and pinballs and scissors-cases 
are always acceptable, You can display an unusual 
amount of taste with little expense in the preparation 
of toilet sets. Let me describe two of the prettiest I 
have seen recently. The first was of white muslin, 
three mats, a cushion, watch-stand, cornucopia for 
com bings, hair-pin basket and perfume case and jewel 
case, The mats were a square of pasteboard covered 
neatly with white cloth, and then muslin worked in 
dots with pale green worsted put over the upper side 
of that, and a ruffle one and a half inches wide around 
the edge, the hem of the ruffle being whipped over 
with the worsted, and where it is sewed to the mat 
covered with a twist of green and white worsted. The 
muslin for the cushion is prepared in a similar maag- 
ner. All the other articles are extras and can be dis- 
pensed with if you desire. Another inexpensive and 
yet equally pretty arrangement can be made from 
tidy lace wrought with linen floss in‘some pretty pat- 
tern and made up over cherry silk or thibet or even 
cambric—the effect being about the same in either 
case—and furnished with some simple pattern of Ger- 
man lace. 

There are many handsome designs for worsted hoods 
which you can prepare very easily. Letter-cases of 
““spatter-work’’ are acceptable gifts when they are 
neatly done. Or perhaps you have a fancy for jokes: 
here is something for your uncle, the flour dealer. 
Procure one of his business cards and fasten a tiny 
bag of meal cn the back; then make some mice of 
apple-seeds by running brown thread through, leaving 
two knots at ene end for the ears, and a respectable 
length of cotton at the other fora tail. You will be 
surprised at the very natural appearance of the whole 
affair. : 

1 have known children to discard the finest Paris 
doll for a comical old lady prepared from a watuut. 
And as for paper dolla, they are an infinite source of 
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pleasure to little girls; you can make and dress a 
whole army of them in an afternoon, 

Thus you see how easily you can have the pleasure 
of giving as well as receiving. I truly hope you will 
enjoy the merry, merry Christmas the better for it. 





THE HONEY BIRD. 
By MarGcaret E. SANGSTER. 
HE honey bird, my children, 

Lives far and far away, 


Where burning suns are beating 
Through Afric’s tropic day. 


There, deep in somber forests, 
Are colonies of bees, 

Who hive their golden honey 
Tu hearts of hollow trees. 


Theo hunters seek to find it ; 
Their eyes are sharp and bright; 
Their forms are lithe and agile; 
Their steps are quick and light. 


But they might seek forever, 
Forever and a day, 

Unless to find the honey 
A bird should show the way. 


A lovely bird that flashes 
With sudden arrow flight, 

And then, returning, utters 
A cry of rare delight— 


A cheerful “ Follow! Follow !" 
As if it fain would say, 
** The bees and I are neighbors, 
And I can tell the way.” 


That ringing “ Follow! Follow!" 
Allures the hunters on, 

Until their quest is ended, 
The feast of nectar won. 


And which hath sweeter promise, 
The honey bird or bee, 

I tell you, little children, 
It is not plain to me. 


We cannot all make honey, 
But some can find it out, 

And show its hive to othera, 
A gracious thing, no doubt, 


And, in this world of thickets 
And tangles, if you please, 

One likes to know the birds who 
Are neighbors to the bees. 





A MAGIC BOX. 
By OLIve THORNE. 


N my table I have a magic box. It does not 

look like anything very wonderful, just a tiny 
bit of a brown box, packed full of some curious white 
gtuff. But you'll see there is something strange about 
it, when I tell you that, closely folded and packed 
within its shining brown covers, it holds a greater 
marvel than ever juggler’s box unfolded. No less 
than a perfect beauty of a plant, with tender green 
leaves and rich clusters ef fragrant flowers,--a thing 
of inexpressible beauty that will be a joy to me all 
summer. ° 

Yet jf you open this treasure-box, you will see noth- 
ing but a little powder-like stuff, without a hint of its 
possible glory. 

How, then, will I manage to draw the shy beauty 
out of its little brown covers, and unfold it to our 
sight? I'l tell you. By and by, when the sun gets 
brighter, and Mother Earth has got her old bones 
thoroughly warm, I shall carefully prepare a soft little 
bed for my curious box. Very tenderly I shall lay it 
down, and cover it lightly with a fine, soft covering, 
and then 1 shall come away and leave it. The first 
drop of dew or rain that reaches the box will be 
greedily drank up, or absorbed info it, the shell will 
grow softer, a wonderful little live thiug, called a 
germ, will seem to wake up out of asleep, stretch it- 
self a little, push upen the box, and step out. When 
fairly out, part of it will start down into ihe earth, for 
wate? and food, and another part will push aside the 
cover I laid over it, and show its pretty green head in 
the sun. 

So, my magic box is nothing but aseed? Well, yes, 
that is what we call it; but it is no less a miracle, and 
a marvel, because it is so comnion we think nothing 
of it. 

Let me tell you more about it. Do yon know how it 
camé to be a seed, instead of a few atoms of starch, 
and other materials? Why, all last summer a lovely 
plant stood in my garden, aud worked with all its 
power, collecting treasures from the air and earth, just 
to prepare aud pack up a few of these little brown boxes. 
All summer long its r-ots spread around in the soft 
ground, and the tiny mouths at the engls of them drew 
up every bit of food they could tod bo sent it up 
into the plant, and its hundreds of leaves drew in more 
food from the air. As soon as the mother plant was 
strong enough, it sent up a stem with alittle ball on 
the top, packed full of boxes, carefully covered from 
cold and damp, by delicate-tinted robes as soft and 
=" as satin, aud protected by a soft green cloak of 

This beautiful dress, which was the very loveliest 





the plant could make, was a sign of its noble use, to 


guard and protect the treasure boxes, and keep safely 
the marvels prepared for another summer. 

All this time, you may be sure, I had noticed it, and 
when it grew larger, and the green cloak began to 
open here and there, and I could bits of the deli- 
cate satin robes inside, I watched it Closer than ever. 
And at last, when the green mantle was thrown en- 
tirely off, and the beautiful bright flower, with its 
precious package of boxes, opened to the morning sun, 
I—why I picked it, aud carried it into the house, where 
it gave out its delicious breath, and filled the room 
with fragrance, 

Now, of course, taking it away from the plant put 
an end to the packing of that bundle of little boxes, 
and, if the plant had been like some people, it would 
have taken its first disappointment to heart, become 
discouraged, drooped its beautiful leaves, and said (in 
flower talk), ‘‘ It’s of no use for me to try to ripen my 
seeds. No sooner do I get a package open to the light 
than some great monster tears it off.” 

But the dear little green mother didn’t belong to 
that easily discouraged class. By ne means! No 
sooner had she lost her pretty blossom than she began 
again. From every joint below the top she sent out a 
new stem of buds, and where I might have had but 
one flower if 1 bad left it on the branch, I now had a 
whole bush full. But I could not let them alone; 
every one that opened its pretty eyes in the daylight 
was at once carried into the house, to live on my table 
and perfume the room. 

Bravely the little plant went on with her work. 
Bud after bud came up, so determined she was to per- 
fect at least one box of treasures for next year, and 
at last it was accomplished. One modest little blos- 
som hid under the leaves so that I did not see it till it 
was fading, went on and ripened its green ball of 
seeda. They grew large and brown; the flower petals, 
being no longer needed to protect them, fell off, and 
there I found them one day, just ready to fall to the 
ground. 

I have other magic boxes, too. One is round and 
brown, not so large as a pin’s head, and has a beauti- 
ful plant packed safely away in it, and another is 
black and angled, and holds another kind of flower. 
This is flat and yellow and has a sort of wing to it, and 
that is thin and long, and will give me still a different 
pleasure. Isn’t it wonderful that little and simple as 
these tiny boxes look, each one has mysteriously 
wrapped up in it the power to produce a plant just 
like its parent? 

Some of the boxes are hard and tough—as a cocoa- 
nut, and some are soft and live in a house lined with 
silk. Some are folded in Cloaks, and some are wrapped 
in leaves. Some are packed in a row, in long, narrow 
houses—like peas and beans, and some rattle about 
loosely in a round one. Some of them have each a 
room to itself, and some are protected by avn army of 
spears. Some are kept warm in blankets of wool, and 
some are smothered in the middle of walls of flesh. 
There is no end to the variety of ways in which these 
wonder boxes are arranged. 

And that is not-the end of marvels. The httle seed 
has not only to be formed and packed, ready for next 
year, if also needs to travel a little, to find a place to 
grow. If it did not, there would not be room for all 
the seeds on one plant to grow, and besides, each kind 
would grow only in one spot and there would be no 
variety. 

The ways of getting about of the seeds are as won- 
derful and beautiful as anything about them. Some 
of them have wings and fiy off on the breeze. The 
maple seed has a pair of them, much like some insect’s 
wings, as you can sce for yourself, and the dandelion 
has one of soft feathers that carries it far up into the 
air. 

Some of the-seed-cups burst with violence and scat- 
ter the little boxes far and wide. One kind that I 
have read of makes a tremendous explosion that can 
be heard for miles. 

Some seeds have books by which they catch on to 
people and animals, and fo travel about with them. 
You know of one~you call it “Stick-light.” Others 
are sticky outside, and in that way make animals carry 
them about. 

Some seeds are wrapped up in fruits, and eaten by 
birds aud small animals; the fruit digests, but the seed 
falls to the ground and grows. Birds plant secds in 
avother way by hiding them in the ground, and squir- 
rels do a great deal of the same sort of work. 

That much abused bird—the crow—has been seen to 
plant acorns, and oaks bave grown from them. And 
pigeons are notorious for taking nutmegs from one of 
the Malay Islands, where they grow, and planting 
them all over the whole group, much to the disgust of 
the owners of the Nutmeg Island. 

The delicious envelope of the seeds, such as the 
cherry, is, you see, only a bait to induce birds to 
carry the seed away and give it a fresh place to grow, 

Perhaps the most wonderful of the wonder boxes 
belong to the ferns and mosses, and can only be seen 
with a microscope. 

The fern, you know, has no real flowers, but if you 
look at it carefully, at certain times in the year, you 
will see on the under side a tiny row of dots around 
the edge of every delicate leaf. These are boxes of 
seeds, or what perform the use of seeds, and are very 
curious to study. Every tiny dot is a heap of round 
boxes. When ripe, the box opens wide, like two sides 


_of a cockle shell, and scatters the golden colored a:oms 


with which it is filled all about. What makes it burst 


open? A marvelous arrangement, no less than a little 
spring, which at first is coiled around the box, but as 
it grows, straightens itself, till it pulls apart the box 
as I said. 

Seeds of mosses, tiny things so small they look like 
dust, or are invisible to us, are among the loveliest 
things in the world. They are packed in the daintiest 
imaginable baskets and boxes. A basket of seeds, 
under the microscope, looks like a nest full of eggs, 
and when they are ripe the rain washes them cut. 
The boxes are tightly closed, till all is ready, when 
some which have springs inside burst open with a 
snap, scattering the seeds, others open a small door in 
the side and let the contents drop out, while still an- 
other kind jerks up the lid and shoots the seeds out in 
a fine cloud. 

These atoms of seeds are so small that they float 
about in the air. Wedo not see them, but there are 
millions upon millions of many kinds about us, and 
they bave a very useful work to do in the world, 
which you may be sure they never try to shirk. 

This duty is, to start a vegetable growth in every 
possible spot, a sort of pioneer work, and no one can 
imagine how much of the beauty of the earth we owe 
to the tiny seeds which plant the first bit of green on 
barren places. 

This is how they do it. Wherever a spot of mois- 
ture remains, on bare rock, or board fence, on an 
old stump, or a cottage roof, there some of thie 
ever-floating seeds will stick and begin to grow. 
If the sun does not burn them up they wil flour- 
ish, the next rain wil bave more of its drops with 
them, particles of sand and dust will lodge there 
and gradually make a little soil. Some of the larger 
winged seed will touch, and take root, die and leavea 
little heap of soil, making room for larger ones, and 
after awhile the bare place will be covered with 
beauty. 

Bare rocks that rise out of the sea thus come to be 
green spots, where birds plant the seeds of fruit, and 
the restless waves of ocean bring heavy nuts, and at 
last where men and animals may live. And all this is 
due to the tiny mosses, for without their silent, patient 
labor no larger plant could have found root there for 
a moment. 

Did you ever hear of such magical boxes as these? 
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Puzzles. 
A POETICAL ENIGMA. 
58 Letters. 
48, 1, 1, 2%, 37, 7, 6, the author of Cato. 
1, 48, 40, 2? gt. an Italian poet. 
15, 10, 12, 43, 32, 50 said, “To be weak is miserable, Doing or 
suffering."’ 
8, 44, 35, 47, 48, 38, 31, 14, 16, 54, 53, composed many sweet songs. 
3, 19, 6, 9, 48, 56, 40, 2, gave us Fables in verse. 
37, 44, 28, 11, 12, 4, 49, a poet who was drowned. 
27, 48, 15, 39, 45, 11, 23, 39, 13, 12, 51, 5, the author of Hud@ibras. 
36, 26, 11, 12, 10, 57, wrote Parrhasius. 
20, 30, 33, 1, 57, 25, 42, 34, 41, 44, was a poet laureate. 
24, 47, 46, 17, 37, 2, 0 wrote: 
“Tf eyes were made for secing, 
Then Beauty is her own excuse for being.” 
11, 42, 52, 58, 58, an Irish poet. 
The whole is a quotation from William Congreve. 
Myra ALLAN, 





HIDDEN Gints. 


1. She lent me a book to read in the cars. 
2. Hal made bis little brother a wagon. 
3. Give the letter to your father. 
4. T call Tom a belligerent boy. 
5. Fred, I think you deserve a severe whipping. 
ALtrr Inwo 
A CHARADE. 
My first, a brief but useful word; 
Reversed, by it some wemen live, 
My last a measure is, or weight; 
Reversed, it is a negative. 


My whole has eyes, yet has a way 
Of blindly slipping inte holes; 
A habit, too, of getting lost, 
Which often vexes good wives’ souls. 





L. W. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
Down. Across. 
A consonant. A consonaat. 
To injure. A chart. 
A conveyance. Land. 
Part of a plant. A twig. 
A consonant. A vouw,, 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 3. 
A Dowhble Acrostic.— Cem P 
oO rinoc O 
W ayn E 
P arro T 
E mpero R 
R ahwa Y¥ 


Hidden Rivers.—1. Erne. 2. Lea. 3. Leda. 4. Peart. 5. Tyne. 
A Charade.—Carp-entry—carpentry. 
A Diamond Puzde.— 


S28 
Bavc2ze 
Bas 
12] 


Transposition Poetry.— 
“ Happy the man, and happy he alone; 
He who can call to-day his own; 
He who, secure within, can say, 
To-morrow do thy worst, for I have lived to-fiay.”” 
The following have sent correct answers ,—HELEN M. C., JESGEB 
SxNow, BpM. M., VENA, ESTHER MILLER, CHARLES DAYTON, 
Haney 0, 
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THE GREATEST OF ALL 18 
CHARITY. 
FINE tongues, 0 lithe tongues, sharp- 
pointed to kill 
' The tenderest heart ! 
O dark words, O low words, shot swiftly, and 
a still 
' With delicate art! 
Whence come ye? O woman, your guilty 
cheeks burn— 
Against your own sisters the weapons ye turn. 
Go ye to the feet of the Master and learn 
That the greatest of all is Charity. 


O warm faith, O firm faith, sublime canst 
. thou be, 
. In woman made strong! 
*O blind eyes, O closed eyes, refusing to see 
A lover go wrong! 
Believing the son, though he lies to your 
face ; 
* Believing the husband through the darkest 
disgrace, 
Why can ye not rise to a still higher place 
In the greatest of all, kind Charity? 


* Ostar hope, O far hope, how bright canst 
thou glow 
In mother and wife ! 
“O deaf ears, O closed ears, refusing to know 
The wreck of a life! 
Ye cheer fallen man with the very last 
breath; 
Ye hope against hope to the gateway of 
death ; 
Why can ye not list to the message that saith, 
Lo! the greatest of all is Charity? 


Ye see not, ye dream not, the torturing grief 
Of one at your side! 
She suffers in silence, and finds no relief— 
Her tears she must hide! 
AU wounded, all bleeding, the poor maiden 
heart, 
Yet swift as the Indian’s pitiless dart, 
Your keen words are sent to the tenderest 
part— 
Though the greatest of all is Charity ; 


Ye see not, ye feel not, the trials that chill 
A wife ’neath her load. 
O’ertasked and o'erburdened, she struggles 
on still 
" ’Neath duty’s sharp goad. 
Ye know not the length that her daily round 
makes; 
Ye know not the cares that her feeble hand 
takes; 
Ye add your-harsh words, and the straining 
beart breaks— 
Though the greatest of all is Charity! 


Ye know not, unrufiied, the battle of life 
A sister must wage ; 
Ye know not, untempted, in what deadly 
strife 
Her heart must engage. 
She reaches the brink, but the chasm appalls; 
She clings with faint clutch to the slippery 
walls, 
But down come your doubts, like a blow, and 
she falls— 
» Though the greatest of all is Charity! 


Ye heed not, proud hearts, the hopeless 
condition 
‘ Of one who is lost; 
It may be in waves of tears and contrition 
Her soul is tossed. 
Your pitiless scorn keeps her back from your 
door, 
Your pitiless hand keeps her down evermore, 
‘Tho’ the Saviour himself said, ‘Go, sin no 
more”— 
For the greatest of all is Charity! 


O woman, O woman, the earth’s sweetest 
flower, 
Creation’s bright crown! 
How can ye, how can ye, still cherish the 
; power 
That holds your souls down? 
O fairest, for whom all our youthful bearts 
turn! 
Q dearest, for whom all our aged eyes yearn! 
O ready for Paradise, could ye but learn 
That the greatest of all is Charity! 
—Constance Fenimore Woolsc 4 
on in Harper's 


INAPPROPRIATE HymMns.-—Utter 
thoughtlessness is sometimes manifested 
in the announcement of unsuitable 
hymns. Ona bright Sabbath morning a 
pastor gave out the expressive evening 
hymn commencing :— 

; “Saviour, breathe an evening blessing. 
: Ere repose our spirits seal.” 
mains nn ae a farewell ser- 
mon a clergyman, the people were so 
ceelted, down with emotion and the 
speaker was so much affected that he was 
scarcely able to proceed. Calling upon 
a ministerial brother to close the service, 
the latter announced the hymn :— 
* Jesus, we bey * our souls to Thee, 
Thy Holy Spirit breathe, 
And let this little infant be 
Baptized into Thy death.” 
In some churches choirs are permitted to 
sing their own Yoluntaries with which to 
close the service. At the funeral of a 
distinguished gentleman of Massachu- 
= setts, the singers sang of their own 


* Believing we rejoice 
To see the curse removed.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ROCKS AHEAD; 


rang THE WARNINGS OF CASSANDRA. 
R. GREG, author of “ En s Ay Life,’ 
Br Literary and Social J ee $2.00. 
ENTS : Political barr atl Robk—Re- 
gions Wook. A t pendix: The Mistake of Honest 
Democrats — vak Restrictions on bor— 
Three Men and Three Eras: Washington, Jackson, 
Buchanan—United States in Reeent \ ears. 
Though written by an Englishman and. dealing 
largely ith English affairs, this book has peculiar 
value for thoughtful — can readers. 


THE BIRD AND THE BELL, 
wire OTHER POEMS. B 3 P. CRANCH. 
lémv. Beveled Boards. OU, 


rh np tae is widely known as a poet of rar 
thoughtfulness, delicacy of taste pe felicity 0 of 
diction. This volume wiil greatly enlarge the cir- 
cle of his readers and admirers, 


*,* For yw al Booksellers. Sent, nortgatd. ¢ on 
receipt inf -.% A the publishers, 


JAMES R. escooD & Co., 


TON 


ST. CEORGE AND ST. MICHAEL. 
MacDonald’s Latest and best Romance. 
Fema oes 122mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

“The s is well and 2 wae. The 

style i don and fanci. ow 
rast 








For sale by all aie Sent, 
ealiad of price, voy J.B. FORD & ‘c 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


EASY LESSONS IN GERMAN. 


Eighty Lessons and a Vocabulary. By 
W. H. and E. K. Woodbury. Cloth, 
250 pages. Price $1.25. 


By mail on ome ipt of 75 cents, if desired with a view 
to introduction 


This work ie to teach the rudiments of the 
German language in the easiest way compatible 
with German thoroughness. It seeks to be true to 
its title by presenting, first, that which from its 
pane nae to English is the easiest, and by so 
subdividing what is more difficult as to fix the 
attention upon one new principle untilample op- 
portunity is had to compietely master it. So far is 
this subdivision carried that a lesson is devoted to 
each person and number of the verb, each ending 
of the adjective, and each case of the noun. 


‘ ) F ' ‘ 
White’s Progressive Art Studies. 
INSTRUMENTAL SERIES. 

By Major Henry E. Alvord, Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical and Engineering 
Drawing, Williston Seminary, East- 

hampton, Mass. 

This series b issued uniform with the ELE- 
MENTARY SERI recently published. It isto 
comprise forty cialis cards, neatly inclosed in en- 
velopes of twelve each, with sheets of drawing 


paper, and an qoocmpenging Manual of Instruc- 
tion for each set. 


NOW READY: 


id, on 





A-—Elementary Problems. Price 60 cents. 


B—Advanced Problems and Mechanical 
Studies. Price 60 cents. 
C and D will be ready during the winter. 
The above will be sent by Mail on receipt cf 40 
cents each, if desired for examination, with a view to 
introduction. 


*.*Descriptive circulars, giving detailed informa- 
tion respecting White’s Full Course of Progressive 
Drawing, will be sent gratis on application. 


A SHORTER COURSF IN 


CIVIL COVERNMENT. 

Consisting of Seventy Lessons, ar- 
ranged in topics, with numerous ques- 
tions for convenience in teaching. 
Prepared for the use of Common, Select, 
and Grammar Schools, by Calvin 
Townsend, author of “ Analysis of Civil 
Government,” ‘*Compendium of Com- 
mercial Law,” ‘Analysis of Letter 
Writing,” &. Cloth, 240 pages. Price $1. 


By mail, for examination with a view to intro- 
duction, on receipt of 60 cents. 


*,*THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER for eguly. 
will bo sen 3 an 
plication. pbk 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 


Nos. 138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


George MacDonald! 
ST. CEORCE AND ST. MICHAEL. 
A Tale of Cavalier and Roundhead. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Illustrated. l2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


“Itis one of Mr. MacDonald's most enjo 
productions, and will win him hosts of new f 
and admirers.’ oy ~~ not 
*,*For sale by a id, on 
receipt of price, wy Bs B. FORD & < co., N, ¥. 


“THE BENEFACTOR” 


is the best 8 § page paper in the world. Tells how to 
gain and retain health and wealth. Soapics free. 








ble 
nds 





Address * THe BENEFACTOR,” Newark 


SPRIGHTLY ® EVER, THE YOUNG FOLKS 


NEWS is entering on the eighth 
year of its vw pve ication, and it is 
=} soe htl 7 ttractive as ev- 
° seeaiee it are de- 
ted. It is our endeavor to 
eS ir yo of = She best Juvenile 
poopie to omave the b the best terary food, Jueh Zz wi 
susta , dD ve the ral 
sensibilities, send a thems this Beautifully Tilus- 
trated By 4 every a % and afnnee a& sun 
you enever had 
weekly at $1 25 per annum. 


cent stamp for a PEremen. . 
ALFRED MART » 218. 7th St.. Phila. 





betore a Babli. 
Send 3. f 





MacDonald’s New Story! 


ST. CEORCE AND ST. MICHAEL. 
A Romance of Cavalier and Roundhead. 
With Mlustrations. =e Cloth, $1.75. 
* Everybody who has read his former book ser 
hail its advent with delight. ght” otumbue B 
*,*For sale by all booksellers. 
receipt of price, by J. B. FORD & a 


WINNING WORDS. —A Sunday-School 

for the woune ows in 

J year. Copiously Il- 

, Sne-thi rd to one- 

ER than other 

~~, and furnished at geariy 

i the same price. Published 

monthly and semi-monthly. 

Send fora Speciment before ordering your Sunday- 
Scho Paper for 1 

LFRED MARTIEN, 21 S. 7th St., Philada. 


nap on 
10., N. ¥. 

















HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in 
every family—looked for eagerly by the young 
folks, and read with interest bythe older. Its pur- 
pose is to interest while it amuses; to be judicious, 
practical, sensible, and to have really permanent 
worth, while it attracts for the hour. 
It is handsomely illustrated, and has for con- 
tributors some of the most attractive writers in the 
country. Among these are; 


J.T. Trowbridge. Louisa M. Alcott, 
Edward Eggleston, Rev. W. M. Baker, 
Dr. I. 1. Hayes. Louise C. Moulten, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 
Abby Morton Diaz. Harriet P. Spofford, 
Edward Everett Hale, Geo. M. Towle. 


Its reading ‘is adapted to the old and young, is 
very comprehensive 1n its character. It gives 


Stories of Home and 
School Life, 
Tales, Poetry. 
Selectious for Decla- 
mation, 
Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Facts and Incidents, 


Stories of Adventure, 
Letters of Travel. 
Editorials upon Cur- 
rent Topica. 
Historical Articles, 
Biograph’l Sketches, 
Religious Articles, 


Subscription Price, $1.75. This includes 
the payment of Postage, by the publishers. Speci- 
men copies sent free. Please mention what paper 
you saw this in. 


PERRY, MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Beston, Mass. 


COLOSSEUM, 


Broadway and Thirty-fifth St., New York. 
The brilliant and attractive art spectacle, 


THE SIECE 
OF PARIS. 


Already with delight by tho 
cultured” san _ Tt is the Leet yey] and m ra 
pressive exhibition ever Offered to the patrons of 


“"The Pleasant pr< and sal of the 
Colosseum are fai mee with choice music and 


other Fr ag cage 
dmuission to al cents. Open from 104. M. to 


150 
5 P. M., and 7 to 10 P. M. daily. 


FINE OPPORTUNITY 


FOR A FEW 














Men of Energy. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY is ready to make arrangements, 
on liberal terms, with several more gentle- 
men of activity and responsibility as solicitors 
for Life Insurance. 

Solicitors who have represented other com- 
panies will be required to show a good record 
as to their past transactions. 

Young men who have never engaged in Life 
Insurance business will find this a favorable 
opening for making a good beginning and 
working up. 

No indolent persons, whose chief desire is 
to occupy a place and receive pay while others 
do the work, need take the trouble to apply. 

Living men who have energy and perseve- 
rance, and who mean to work, are welcome 
to make immediate application to the UNITED 
SraTes Lure LNsuRANCE Co. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President, 
261 Broadway, New York. 





BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 


For HEATING PUBLIC BUILDINGS, DWELLINGS 
and SCHOOLS; the only Furnaces made without 
qoiste; ure gas-tight, powerful, durable and econom- 


Boynton’s 1875 Baltimore Fire-Place Heater 


has greater power and brilliancy than any Heater 
ever sold. 


Our Favorite { Hlevated d Oven He Hot Clo- 

Standard "6 “Cooking gree, G toting, = 
pper rooms. 

Princess tomas om RANGE. 

New Cabinet {*"™"*, 


Are specially adapted for am use; splendid 
workers ; y ive poriest satisfaction. Keo. 


HEATING, COOKING and LAUNDRY STOVES 
in great Varieties, manufactured and sold by 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Send for Circulars. 24 Water St., N. ¥ 


SANFORD’S | New Challenge | HEATER 

| CENTENNIAL § ' 
with most valuable improvements, we now claim 
to be without an equal for power, economy, conve- 


nience, durability and ro a 
Stag’s Head {“ovan"; Range, 


abt Closet 





OVEN 
with or without Hot Closet, rs ntl or attach- 
ment for warming upper rooms. The handsomest 
and best furnished in the market. Se ~ it and ad- 
mire, us al) do, especially those who u t. 


Sweet Home Portable “Range, 


with or without Warming Closets. 


Beacon-Light Illuminated Base- 
burner, 


with Refuse-clearing Grate. Prices reduced. 
Slates and clinkers removed by simply shaking 
grate. No poking needed 


Sanford’s Mammoth Heatesr 


stilla ver in the world, etc. etc. 
Send for Circulars. 


The National Stove Works, 


239 & 241 Water St., New York. 


~ DRY GOODS 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311 GRAND ST., 


Black Silk Bonnet Velvets, 


$1 26, $1 50, $1 75, $2, up. 
100 pieces of the celebrated ) 


Crown yelve, sold pepalaws ( 
at $4 to 85, only 


WE INVITE INSPECTION. fl 
Ask to Look at Them. 
saw BLUES, GREENS, &c., &€., $1 50, $1 75, 
BLACK SILK MANTILLA Velvets at # 75, $4 50, 


ALL SILK LYONS MANTILLA Velvetsa, $10%0, 
$11 50, and $12 50, finest qualities. 


Black Dress Silk 


at % cents, $1, $1 25, $1 38, $1 45. 
Ww re exhibit to-day Cashmere Finish, $1 50, $175, 


$2 50. 
a pinaes at 38 cents per yard, suitable for lining. 


GROS GRAIN RIBBONS 


No. 12, all silk, at 15 cents. 
1,000 pieces Sash Ribbon—prices down. 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


New Koe+y in Felt Hats to-day at 25c., 35c., 50c., 
65c., 7. d %e. 











dakeen STOCK IN AMFRIUVA. 
BOYS’ SUITS FROM $2.50 UP TO $20. 
LADIES’ AND MISskEs’_CLOAKS AND 
SUITS. 


OPENING DAILY, 


New Fancy Goods from Europe. 


oe STOCK 


13 THR LARGEST, BOTH IN EXTENT AND 
VaLUL OF THE KIND IN AMERICA, 
WITHOUT EXCEPTIC 


pepsalgarts DAILY OVER 600 CLERKS. 


: DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE OUR : 
; NEW HOUSEKEEPING DEPARTMENT, : 

NDA be May) VARIETLES 

: “On THE BAS TE BEFORE : 

: LEAVING Thin BSTABLIS MENT, 


TH. E EXTEN. SI ON 


to our premises gives us by! actual measurement 
58,6 feet for the tion of 8. 


NEW GOODS — OVER THE HOUSE 
U-DAY. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311% GRAND ST., 

56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, GS and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 





ORDERS BY MAIL. 

{Ve take pleasure in informing parties residirg 
at a distance that we have increased our facilities 
for the executing of orders, which enables us to 
promise quick dispatch and correctness in filling 
all orders addressed to us. 

Prices quoted above guaranteed for ten days 
only. 

GRAND STREET CROSS-TOWN LINE OF 
CARS connecting with every Car and Stage Route 
North and South, Passes the Door. Six Min- 
utes’ Ride from the corner ofBroadway. 
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From Monday, Nov. 8, to Saturday, 
Nov. 13. 


Wall Street Topics.—The Tax Commissioners 
of this city are in consultation with the bank offi- 
cers regarding a proposition to tax the surplus of 
the banks as capital. The Commissioners claim 
that it is their duty in assessing each bank share- 
holder to base the assessment, not on the par value 
of the stock, as has been the custom for years past, 
but on the value of the shares as determined by 
the report of surplus fund account as shown by 
last sworn statement of the bank, In support of 
this a decision of the Supreme Court is cited in the 
case of an Albany bank; but the banks, on the 
other hand, hold (we quote from the Evening Post) 
“ that under a fair construction of the statute only 
the par value of the stock can be assessed,as has 
been the case for years. In behalf of the banks it 
is urged that if the commissioners decide to tax 
surplus, and the courts sustain them, the effect 
will be to weaken the best banks in the city by in- 
ducing them to divide up their surplus among the 
stockholders as far as they can legally. The State 
banks can divide all their surplus, and thus evade 
such assessment; the national banks by law must 
accumulate and hold a surplus of 2 per cent. of 
capital. Of course only the best managed banks 
hav accumulated a large surplus, the amount of 
it being the measure of the good management. A 
surplus is simply a guaranty fund, and is a protec- 
tion, not only of the interests of the depositors, 
but indirectly of the entire community. The na- 
tional, State, and municipal taxation on banks now 
amounts to nearly 6 per cent. of their capital. On 
the other hand, it is urged in favor of taxing sur- 
plus that the banks instead of dividing it up wil) 
turn it into capital, and if they do not, and the 
banking capital remaining is found to be inade- 
quate, other capita] will be put into the banking 
Dasiness.” 

Gevernment Bends.—Continued advances in 
price, slight but sufficient to mark the strength of 
the market, is all that can be said regarding the 
market. 

The highest quotations were as follows: 

Nov 











v. Nov. Noy. Nov. ev. Nov. 

9. 10. iL. 13. 
$a, rez 4 121 120% wi i 121% 
6s, cp..... 12 2234 122386 12254 122% 
63 cp 14% lds 14K 11 11% 
6s 3- p.." 115s; 15% 1X 6 116% 
6s 5-20s,n. ep.’65, 1194 118 x 1 119% «119% 
4 sy cp.. % te ate me 

c 

58 10-408 os 1 Tia 156 =sdS—sd2 
5s 10-408 11634 116% 116% 117) ~=«(1I7k 
Ss, fund 115% 115% 115% 115% «115% 

6s currency..... 123% 14 14 
Geold.—An entire absence of speculation has 


suffered gold to resume its natural course, and it 
has therefore commanded a smaller premium. We 
are pleased to notice that it is becoming quite 
common with journals to print the specie values 
of legal-tenders side by side with the gold quota- 
tions. We have been doing this regularly fora 
year and a half, and are glad to see it becoming 
popular. At the Government sale on Thursday 
the bids were nearly two and a half millions in 
amount. The whole $500,000 was awarded to one 
firm at 14.48 @ 14.51. 

The highest quotations during the week, with 
specie-values of legal-tenders, were as follows: 

Nov. Nov. Hov. Mev. a ¥ov. 
Gold; aimee” rx 1b. iit ii ii ix 

State Bonds.—A number of sales are reported, 
among them Tennessees at 46 for new and 47 for old 
bonds. District of Columbia bonds have advanced 
to 71% on the opinion of the Attorney-General of 
New York State that savings banks may be justified 
in investing their funds in these bonds as United 
States securities. This reverses the previous de- 
cision of the Deputy Attorney-General. 

Railroad Bonds.—Some activity jas developed 
with sharp advances on some of the Pacific issues, 
owing to the anticipation of the U.S. Supreme 
Court in the pending suit. 

Stocks, etc.—The only startling event at the 
Stock Exchange was the sudden advance of Union 
Pacific, doubtless in consequence of clique opera- 
tions on the part of the principal owners of stock 








The highest quotatiuns during the week were 
as fullows: 
Nov. Nov. Noy. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
NYC.&H. -. 104% 104 sss wig 18 i 
O44 4 Mak 105 
33 bo eet et 3) osoet BB 
Ns iy 4 17% 
ox @y 61% os 
we f 
53 5B 7 5234 
104g Way 10K 104% 
3556 oe 35% (36% 
Gis 65) 4356 (66% 
lN% 1 wk Wy 
Wis 165 Wix 105 
118% 118 18 118 
2234 23) 22a = 22g 
Ox 74 73% 75% 
Panwa 34 136 134% 1% 1% 
Wert’ Un 6% TT 76% 16 «676 
19¢ Ww 20 19 19 
18 WK «218K 18 18 
23% 2% BB 23% 
38% 3% 39% 8 41 41% 
102 1 wx 1m 18 
5K Bs OS 58 858K 
8. Ex 45%... «= 4X 494 
Wells, Farg 73 78% Wig 





Foreign Exchange.—Stronger rates are noted, 
with an increased volume of business. Cotton 
shipments are advaneing and have offered a con- 
a#iderable amount of 30 days’ bills. 


3 days. 
4.87 4@4.88 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of al] issues d d 
nominations bought and sold direct at — 
market ediate 


rates, for i eli 
smal! amounts to suit ali elasses of investors and 
Institutions; and all business es with 
investments in Le veg dl 


@ days. 
London prime bankers, 4.82\@4.83 








etable See ne Bonds eluate 
upons and 
Joan and oreign Coin boug’ tand sold. 


_ FISK & HATCH. 


POLAR BEA 





Union Dime Savings Bank, 


. 396 & 398 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 








Nos. 
Open dati from to ch and Mondny Evenings 5to7. 
a cr s—Ov i} Rieves Million Dollars. 
ourpenOne illion Doliars. 
Six cent. Interest allowed. 
Books n English, French ane German 
G. Ss. CHAPIN, nee N. J. HALNKS, Pres’t. 
5. ARMOUR, Secretary. 

PER CENT. NET 
Paid Semi-Annually for Mo- 
ney. Wheat Farm Security worth three 
to six times the loan. Best of references 
given. Address, D. 8. B. JOHNSTON, Negotiator 

of Mortgage Loans, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
10 PER CENT. NET. 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
e loan of to exceed one-third of 
the valwe ascertain y personal ction. In 
many years’ business waseyee ast adollar. We 
y the taterest y, semi-annually, in New 
pa No customer of ours ever waited a day for 
interest, not even during the hardest time that 
Kansas is like! everto see. 4 prosperity is now 
certain. Sen a References in 
very State in the Cn J.B, WATKINS & CO., 

WRENCE, 

¢2@™ Collections 3 throughout the West a specialty. 


GREAT REDUCTION 


IN PRICES OF 


PARIS EVENINC, 
Walking & Reception Costumes, 
SUITS, 


Over-Dresses, Cloaks, &c. 
Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
DRESS MATERIALS. 


PLAIN AND FANCY Cana S HAIR, 
CA ees td BRODERIE. 
NEIGE DE SPITZBERG. 
CACHEMERE BEIGE, 
DIAGONALS, 


COSTUME 














AND A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
FABRICS, 


At Greatly Reduced Prices, 
Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 


C "VELVET 2 


= Ay “>, on 


DEPARTMENT. 





Arnold, Gonstable & Co, 


Are omering a choice selection of LYONS and 
GERMAN Colored and Black Dress and Trimnfing 


VELVETS. 


Extra Qualities, LYONS BLACK CLOAKING 
VELVETS, all width 
STRIPED and_PLALD FANCY VELVETS and 
DAMASSE, for Se het ay and Skirt 
White, Black and Colored MATELASSE, “MIL- 
LINERY, JEWEL CASE and TAILORS’ 
VELV ETS, in great variety 





Broadway, corner 19th Street, 


_. FRENCH AND ENCLISH 
UMBRELLAS. 


All sizes, CHOICE MOUNTIN 
and at nd at POPULAR PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadus corner 19th Street. 


Dey SNS of 











Ar, oasal k (i, 


seas. 4a PRICES and 

CHEAT EI Vs AL 'Y than can be found in any 
catablightnont in in the city. 

Bus N GABLE TAIL SETS 


8 
CHINCHILLA SETS, 
NK SETS, 
ciL.vee FOX MUFFS, 


SILVER OTTER, 
ADIES’ AND CHILDRENS SEAL HATS 
& ENTLEMENS SEAL CA 

FUR fan eee all widen 

FRENCH FEATHER TRIMMINGS 

GH AND CARRIAGE ROBES, 
i BAY WULF, BRAV 

BLACK BEA 





woL 
woe, ANGOLA, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 
a NEW. YORK. 


SHOES 


FO? 


LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN, 
AT 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 3114 Grand St. N.Y. 
THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 


WHERE YOU CAN PURCHASE 
GOODYEAR’S \WELTED SHOE. 


IT HAS NO NAILS OB RAISED THREADS TO 
HURT E BOTTOM OF THE FOOT. 
IT HAS NO WAXED THREAD TO SPOIL THE 
STOCKINGS. 


WE SELL 


THIS SHOE AT THE PRICE CHARGED BY 
RETAILERS FOR MACHINE-SEWED SOLES. 
OUR SHOES ARE STITCHED ON 


Wheeler & Wilson’s 
New No. 6 Machine. 


NEW PAIRS GIVEN FOR ALL THAT 
> RIP OR TEAR. 


MANUFACTURED BY MESSRS, 
LOUNSBURY BROTHER & ROCK- 
WELL ON THEIR PATENT LAST. 


WE GUARANTEE A PERFECT FIT. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St. 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, GS, & 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


FURS 


Our Stock of FINE FURS is now replete with 
the choicest assortment, which, in consequence of 
the lateness of the season, we offer at such ex- 
pam low prices that they cannot fail to suit 
every 


REAL SEAL SACQUES. 


We respectfully invite the attention of our 
trons to our large assortment of REAL SE L 
SACQUES, which is considered the most complete 
in the city. 


A.—REAL SEAL SACQUE, satin-lined and 
handsomely quilted........ .............. 275 00 
B. or ae ACQUE, handsomely lined 
anc 
C.—REAL i SEAL SA 
and length, extra fine qualit 
D.—REAL SHETLAND SEAL SACQUF, best 
workmanshi in lined with finest Turkish 
satin, beautifully embroidered 
E.—REAL SHETLAND SEAL SACQUE, the 
handsomest that money can purchase 
ORSND MOT cnc gies ccnncensescgnctes ces 150 0 
French Seal Sacques, same trimmings and finish 
as the REAL, at #25, $35, 
Ladies’ Black Astrachan Sacques, best make, 
1 , and Ay} 
ong.. 


REAL MINK FURS. 


We use none but the finest and most perfect 
skins, which are especially selected for our manu- 
facture. The Muffs and Coliars are handsomely 
lined with the best Turkish Satin and trimmed 
with Heavy Tassels, and the Boas with rich cro- 
chet Ornaments. 

OUR MINK MUFFSare warranted to consist of 
one full skin for each and every stripe. 

OUR _—" SETS, of Muff and Boa or Collar, at 


$20, £25, 
| ome MINK SETS, very dark and fine, $25, $40, 





po cceccceseccoccces = ‘oii whee 


8, 
Ladies’ Black Astrachan Sacques, extra lo 


F eer a MLNK SETS in the market, 


SEALSKIN FURS. 


REAL SEAL SETS of Muff and Boa, $22, $25, and 
$27.50. 


REAL SHETLAND SEAL 
trimmed, at $30, $40, and $50. 

FRENCII SEAL SETS, gs same trimming as 
the Real, $7.50, $10, and $13.50. 

REAL LYNX SETS, best quality, $23, $27, $30. 

FRENCH LYNX SETS. warranted equal to the 
Real, at $7, $8.50, $10, and $13.50. 

REAL ALASKA SABLE SETS, 
$13.50, $15, $17.50,820. 

BLACK MARTEN SETS, $8.50, $10, and $12.50. 

REAL ERMINE SETS of Muff and Boa and Col- 
lar, at $25, $30, and $35. 

IMITATION ERMINE gue, 

the Real, at $5, $6.50, and $7.50. 

Imitation Mink Seta, at $5.50, $6.50, and $8.50. 

Real Siberian wird Sets, of Muff and Boa or 
Collar, at $6.50, $8, and $9. 

Children’s Fur Sets. many new and elegant dc- 
signs, from $1.25 to $15 per set. 

per’ 8 White Fur Sacques, 3 sizes, $5.50, $6.50, 


SETS, elegantly 


choice quality 


same trimming as 


Children’s White Fur Pacases. lena Silver Gray 
Cony border trimming, $1.50 

FURS will be sent C. O. ~ my "EXPRESS, with 
the privilege of examination ‘before acceptance. 

As these inducements are offered only fora short 
time, we would suggest to all intendin pur- 
chase Furs not to deprive themselves of this < 
— to obtain reliable goods at reasonable 


TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 


353 Eighth Avenue, 
Bet, 27th and 2tb Ste., 


_— —- 





ve NEW YORK, 


H. O'NEILL & COQO., 
327 & 329 6th ave. & 103 W. 20th st 


WILL ret ON mont AS pov: 15, 
D ALL THIS W 


THEIR. ‘IMMENSE "STOCK 
Millinery. Goods 
Silk Goods 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


TRIMMED H LAT. . 
ENGLISH ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, 
Trimmed Hats, $7.50; red 5.00 


‘rimm 


wif ee on THAT Le . 15, - 


500 best quality Felt Hats, Sc. rth $1.10. ° 

1,000 dozen of the finest st quality of yor Felt Hats, iny 
all he a shapes an Price, "te. = 
wo 

In Black, Drab, oe. yam Brown, and Ecru. 


ASH RIBBONS. 
tone 8-inch, 0c. and %c., warranted all silk; all 
8 
f-inch Roman, all silk, $1.25; formerly,sold for 


-inch Roman, all silk, $1.50; formerly. sold: for 
$2.50. 


| BONNET RIBBONS. 


all the new a shades. 


All silk, bt. 9 and In ., He., and We. - 
100 cartons No. 12, black, * toe; “all silk. 
cartons No. 16, black, 25c. ; all silk 


100 
Soft Silk for Bonnet zwar 


A Diocese Black Silk ELVE at TS. reduced 

rom # 

% tgces Black Silk Vaivet at $1.75; worth $2.25. 
pieces from #2, $2.25, #2.50 to 8. 

Colbred Velvet from $1.50, $1.75, $1.98, $2.24, $2.75, 

$3, $3.24, comprising seal brown, navy blue, dottle 

green, prune, and *all the new shades for dress 


ve BANKRUPT STOCK 
FLOWERS & FEATHERS.. 


1,000 doz. Birds at 25c., worth $1 to £5.50. 
3: yt Ary Fancy Feathers at 25c., worth Te 
) 
W dozen Merle Birds, $1.70; worth $6, 


Montures ant &O" in ERS... Scarlet. 


Bought at a Great Sacrifice, a lot of 
BL ry" L 


E 
BLACK THREAD LACES, 
REAL VAL Pte Oe a ES, and 
POINT LACE BES. 
Also, a lot of =~ Ss GUuIro RE CAPES at one- 
third ‘their original va 
Novelties in ADEUE LACE GOODS, SLEEVE- 
Lise JACKETS, LACE TILES and BOWS, CHIL- 
PREN 8 CAPS in SILK, LACE, ‘and 
The yo: and cheapest stock ‘of RUFFLINGS 


in the 
BARGAINS IN 


EMBROIDERIES 
Ladie 4 Gents’ Scarfs. 


Ww <' and 1E8, in all new shades. 
5,000 dozen of Brocade Ties at -, Worth se, 


7. 
1,000 dozen in ri y and Brown, $08, every 
warmented. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 Buttons, in ai shades. 
and examine our immense stock o 
LIN ERY. LAC =— SILK GOODS, which is the 


largest in the ci 
ave. 108 W. 90'th st 


PY 
MACY'S 


H. 
327 & 329 6 
MACY'S - 
MA 


macs MACY'S MACYS MACY'S 
MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S 


m 


t@” To our r country friends Th & 
ordering from this establish- MACY” 


can be purchased a 
house in New York. 
S the money or exchan sage 
000s (as may be desir ye. = MACY" 
satisfaction rd not given. M 
Gr 
2 Catalogues and ILLU- MA AcY"! 
MINATED CENTENNIAL MACY’ 
CARDS sent free to any address. act 


tH Orders by x mail attended MACY" 
to with special Gare MAG 


M 
MACY’ 
MAC S a Our Goods are all first MACY: 


tz Our Goodsa are jo cold at the M ACY’ 
s lowest possible prices. MACY’ 7 


G2” Our Goods (foreign) are Magy = 
mostly of our own importation. MACY'S 
MA 


<a 











=. LATECS ROVELATES MACY’ 
receive ever uro; 

TEAMER. ¥ pea” MACY'S 
” MACY’s 
. ‘% t2#™ Our establishment is the wast. 
CY’s largest of the kind in America. MACY'S 
cy" 4 M 
OY Alw: a full oguortmont Y’ 
CY’s 8 of MiLLIN! Neny oODs, Macy 
C 


*y’s White Goods, lsonnabanahet MACY’S 


Selectetecectectetete! 
w i. 





fe 


Cc ie and HOUSEFURNISHINGGOODS, MACY’ 
CYy’s CHINA and GLASS WARE, MACY? 
EY (ine CNRS Sch tb RATER) MACY 

v M ’ 
Crs f Hoste ERY, ERWE AST 


Ladies’ and Miswoe’ F 


rs pishing Good s' - 
Ss BRELLAS, BOOKS, STA- MACY’ 
MACY’s TIONERY, TOILET Articles, MA Y’ 
MACY’S Perfumery, F Fancy foots and 
MACY’s JEW 
MACY'S D 
MACY’S EDS 
MACY’ 
MACY’ 
MACY’ 
MACY’ 
MACY” 
MACY’ 





dren’s and M 
sew ) pale given for all that rip MACY’S 


MACY’S 
OA FORGE 2-Button KID MACY’S 
MACY’S GLOVES, % cents a pair, war- MACY'S 
MACY’S ranted, which means that we MACY’S 
MACY’S ¢:ve @ new pair for all that ri 
MAC & or tear in putting on. 
MA’ 


TTR, H. MACY & 00, ae 








MACY'S 14th St., and Gth Ave. 

MACY’S ACY’S 
MACY'S NEW YORK, MACY’S 
MACY’S cy’ 


MACY'S 
MACY’S MACY’S MACY'S MACY’S MACY’S 
MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Farm and Garden. 


VARIETY IN FEEDING.—Experience has proved 
that variety is one of the secrets of success, not only in 
feedivg stock, but also in feeding the soil. No intelli- 
gént farmer would expect to maintain the health and 
vigor of his family by confining them toa single arti- 
ele of diet, and it is easy to see that the same principle 
applies, though not, perhaps, to the same extent, in 
furnishing nutriment to his animals, or plant-food to 
his crops. Al! kinds of stock will thrive better on a 
judicious variety of food, however dissimilar, than on 
one or two kinds only, however nutritious; end it is 
clear beyond a doubt that this law holds equally true 
in the application of fertilizers to growing crops. 





THE VALUE oF Drvon StTocK.—It is a matter 
of surprise that the merits of this breed are not more 
generally recognized. The superior quality of the 
milk of the Devon cow is proved by its large percent- 
age of butter; while the cost of feeding is less, in pro- 
portion. to the yield, than that of other breeds. Some 
of the farmers of Otsego County, N. Y., have thor- 
oughly tested the value of this stock and preferred it 
to any other, There are few if any cows that will 
yield a better article of butter, or a larger net profit 
on the investment, than the Devon or Devon grade in 
the hands of a judicious farmer. This is an qmportant 
subject, which at present we can only cali attention 
to, but shail treat it more fully hereafter. 


a 

PROFIT OF POULTRY.—With good management 
the cost of keeping fowls should not exceed fifty cents 
each per annum; and there is no reason why hens ef a 
fair average quality should not produce from three to 
four eggs per week throughout the year. Some breeds 
are capable of better results than this. Mrs. Daniel 
Johnson, of Rockland County, got an average about 
equal to this duriug last winter, though the season 
was exceptionally severe, and realized three dollars 
per hundred for the eggs. This would give a profit for 
the year of about four dollars for each fowl. When 
the value of the manure is added to this, it shows arate 
of profit which, in almost any other business, would 
be deemed incredible. Yet such cases as this, though 
rising above the general average, are by no means un- 
usual. With poultry, as with other stock, one of the 
conditions of success, (as stated above), is variety in 
feeding. But variety is not necessarily costly. There 
are some combinations of feed that tend to increase 
the production of eggs which are even more econom- 
ical than a single kind. We propose ina future num- 
ber to submit some formulas on this subject which 
have been tried and found eminently successful. 


THE WitseN PREMIUM FOR CorN.—In the 
competition for the premium offered by Conrad Wil- 
son, through the Elmira Farmer’s Club, for the largest 
yield from a single grain of corn, the lowest of the 4 
successful results was 24 ounces, and the highest was 
37}4 ounces. This is at the rate of a bushel of shelled 
corn from 38 grains, for the lowest successful competi- 
tor, and one bushel from 24 grains for the highest. 
But a iarger result than either of these was obtained 
by W. H. Van Sickle, of Cayuga County, who was 
ruled out from competition on a tecinical point. His 
yield was 43 ounces from one kernel; which is at the 
rate of a bushel from 21 grains. These results are 
quite remarkable and well worth studying. 


A PROFITABLE Datry.—One of the editors of 
the New England Farmer sold during one year froma 
herd of eight cows nearly 4,000 quarts of milk at 5 cts. 
per quart, in addition to a ton of butter, (250 Ibs. per 
©ow), at an average price of 5734 cts. per pound. The 
exact quantity of milk was 3,777 quarts, which at 5 cts. 
made the yearly product per cow $23.60, while the 
butter gave a yearly product of $144.75 for each cow, 
making a total average for the dairy of $168.35 per 
cow perannum. This statement is interesting and in- 
structive as far as it goes. But if the editor of the 
Farmer had stated, also, the cost of feeding, and the 
value of the manure for each cow during the year, he 
would have given much additional value to the state- 
ment. 


EXTENT AND VALUE OF OUR AGRICULTURAL 
Inpustry.—According to the report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1873, the corn crop of this 
country reached nearly 1,000,000,000 bushels, and was 
worth $450,000,000, without counting the value of the 
stover, which, if added, would make the aggregate 
value about %700,000,000, The wheat crop reached 
281,000,000 bushels, worth $332,000,000, and the oat crop 
270,000,000 bushels, worth over $100,000,000. 

The whole number of acres in corn, wheat, oats, rye, 
barley, buckwheat, potatoes, hay, tobacco and cotton, 
was over 107,000,000, and the cash value of these crops 
was about $2,000,000,000. 


PROFITABLE PoRK.—Mr. Joseph Harris in- 
forms us that 100 lbs. of corn, over and above the 
amount necessary to sustain the animal, is capable of 
producing 61 Ibs. of dressed pork. He estimates, also, 
that the manure from a fattening,pig is worth, under 
certain conditions, more than the cost of the food pro- 
@ucing it. These figures are certainly remarkable; 
but without stopping at present to consider their im- 
portance, Our purpose is merely to cite another case 





of feeding, perhaps equally profitable, even if less ex- 
traordinary. Mrs. L. M. Benedict, of Sloatsburg, N. 
Y., bas obtained a result in the case of a Chester white 
pig that is quite remarkable, and perhaps worth re- 
cording. The pig was bought in July of last year and 
fed 4'¢ months, in which time it gained over 2 pounds 
per day. The feed was chiefly corn-meal and apples, 
with some buttermilk. The dressed weight wus over 
300 ivs., and the market value $39. The manure, in- 
cluding the offal and blood, was worth not less than 
#5; making a total of $44, against a cost of $5.60 paid 
for the pig, and $7.12 for the feed, which leaves a mar- 
gin of 331.28, making the rate of profit on the invest- 
ment nearly 150 per cent. 


Publishers’ Hepartment. 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 17, 1875. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING. 
HE best business successes in this country 
have been the result of judicious advertising. 
The facilities afforded by the mails forthe ‘trans- 
portation of merchandise to thousands of places 
not reached by express companies have opened a 
new and immense field for merchants, who are thus 
enabled to reach buyers in the remotest parts of 
ourland. The most prosperous merchants in this 
city have attained prosperity no more through 
the local trade than through the thousands of 
customers whom they have never seen, and whose 
orders are filled mainly through the mails. How 
to reach this great class of thrifty cash purchasers 
every active business man desires to know. It is 
not practicable to send solicitors into the innu- 
merable little out-of-the-way places to work up a 
retail trade. Nor is it remunerative to send circu- 
lars at random, which, even if they reach people 
who have means, are likely to be thrown aside 
without careful perusal. This form of advertis- 
ing, while in special cases attended with bene- 
ficial results, is not regarded by the most success- 
ful advertisers as so remunerative as some other 
methods. . Indeed, there is no plan so easy, so far- 
reaching and, in the end, so prolific in good results 
as newspaper advertising. Of course there must 
be a wise discrimination in the selection of me- 
diums. The daily paper is indispensable to a 
class of advertisers, to whom the weekly newspa- 
per would be useless. It is particularly valuable 
in local matters, But the weekly or monthly has 
this advantage over the daily. The daily is for 
the day only, and is usually destroyed as soon as 
read. The weekly and monthly are retained, and 
as they contain matter for every member of the 
family, from the oldest to the youngest reader, are 
carefully preserved and often bound; | The daily 
is a chronicler of passing events, The weekly is, 
in addition to this, a recevtacle for the thoughts 
of the best writers, containing each week matter 
of a permanent interest and value.. A well-con- 
ducted weekly furnishes each year articles, stories, 
ete., which are worthy to be printed in book form, 
and if so printed would cost more than fifty times 
the annual subscription price. Indeed, nearly all 
the leading serials that are issued in bound vol- 
umes are first printed in newspapers. During the 
existence of the Christian Union all the promi- 
nent stories and much other matter which have 
appeared in its columns have been subsequently 
issued as books and sold at prices varying from 
$1.50 to $5 per volume. For these reasons the 
weekly is more sought afterand commands higher 
rates than the fugitive daily. 

In the selection of a medium particular atten- 
tion should be paid to the form of the paper. What 
is known as the ‘ blanket sheet ” is still retained 
as the most convenient form for publishers to 
whom speed in make-up and delivery are indis- 
pensable. But it is not advantageous to the 
advertiser whose advertisement is hid away on 
the inside pages where it will not be seen unless 
especially sought for. The great improvement in 
perfecting presses will undoubtedly very seon 
enable the publishers of our large double-sheeted 
dailies to present to their readers the papers in a 
much more convenient form, folded, pasted, and 
cut in the style of most of the religious weeklies. 

The Christian Union was among the first of the 
class last named to adopt the present form and to 
make the paper as convenient for handling and 
perusal as a book. Its superiority over the old 
shape was immediately recognized, not only by- 
readers, but by advertisers. By the latter, be- 
cause it is impossible to overlook any advertise- 
ment, and the inside pages are no longer an 
unknown region to the average reader. 























The value of the Christian Union as an adver- 


« 

tising medium has been very fully tested by the 
most prominent advertisers in this country. 
Their statements have frequently appeared in eur 
columns: but a better attestation of its merit is’ 
the fact that we have retained many of them) 
during all the financial distress of the past two 
years, and are still receiving their constant patron- 
age. The fact, too, that our columns are continu- 
ally employed by the best known and most influ- 
ential ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND ADVERTISERS 
in the land is additional evidence of the excellent 
and remunerative character of our circulation. 

The quality of the circulation of the Christian 
Union is better now than at any time in its his- 
tory. Fora year past there have been no new 
inducements offered in the way of picture pre- 
miums ; and those who took the paper simply to 
secure the pictures and not because they wanted 
or intended to read the paper have dropped off. 


The present subscription list is first-class, and 


every paper sent from this office falls into the 
hands of interested, intelligent and substantial 
readers, . 
Many improvements have been made in the 
literary contents of the paper. The publication 
each week of Mr. Beecher’s sermons in Plymouth 
Church adds greatly to its attractiveness. We 
have also arranged with a practical and experi- 
enced farmer and writer to take charge of the 
Agricultural Department, and this will largely 
enhance the value of the Christian Union to ad- 
yertisers of agricultural wares and implements. 
In the late reorganization of the Christian 
Union, immediate recognition was taken of the 
condition of trade and the depressing effect of 
the hard times. The falling off in business of 
every kind was universal, The advertising rates 
of this paper, which were established when trade 
was in a flourishing condition, were deemed too 
high for a time of general depression. So it was 
resolved to reduce them at once to a rate which 
would be in consonance with the times, and yield 
to the advertiser a fair and full return for his in- 
vestment. The rates as reduced are : 
Tneide Matas Pages 
Outside Pages 
Reading Notices ‘ 
Discounts on repeated consecutive insertions as before. 
Five per cent. on Two; Ten per cent. on Four ; Fifteen per 


cent. ou Eight; Twenty cent. on Thirteen; Twenty-five 
per cent. on Twenty-six and upwards. 


On contracts for a long period or requiring un- 
usually large space, special terms will be given 
upon application to the publisher or advertising 
manager. 

It will be observed that the pages of the Chris- 
tian Union are never soiled by advertisements of 
a doubtful character. Neither do we knowingly 
admit blind advertisements intended to decoy, 
mislead, and defraud the innocent. No adver- 
tisement wiil be received which cannot be read 
aloud in the household without invidious com- 
ment, All advertisements are carefully examined 
and their character known to the publisher be- 
fore insertion. We shall keep the advertising 
pages in harmony with the high character of the 
paper, and thus furnish an advertising medium 
which shall be in the future, as it has been in the 
past, not only remunerative to its patrons, but 
worthy of their cordial support. 








Freel! 
FOR THE REST 
OF THE YEAR! 


ALL SUBSCRIBERS TO THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
after the PRESENT issue and before January 1, 
1876, will receive the paper until Dee. 31, 1876. 
Persons intending to change other papers for this 
need not wait until their subscriptions expire be- 
fore ‘sending to us. By subscribing at once they 
receive a handsomely illustrated and musical 
Thanksgiving number, also an illustrated Holiday 
issue and all the intermediate numbers\FREE. 

Agents are requested to note this and send in 
their orders as early as practicable, and thus avoid 
the special rush and pressure at the close of the 
year, 





REMITTANCES. 
ALL moneys and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. M. Cleveland, as Treasurer, 27 Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made either 


-by check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
| Viable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 





